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DANTE’S SUN SYMBOLISM 


IGHT FROM the most ancient times has been symbolic of di- 

vinity. Man’s natural revulsion before the darkness of the grave 
expressed itself as a striving towards the sun, towards the source 
of light and warmth, the very principle of life itself. The diviniza- 
tion of the sun and light finds expression in many of the religions 
of the east, especially Zoroastrianism, and even the Greek Olymp- 
ians shone in a blazing splendor.’ There is, of course, a great dif- 
ference between the early mythological thinking which raises the 
sun or visible light to the status of a divinity and the biblical 
expression of God as light, which is rather an attempt to express a 
purely spiritual divinity through light symbolism. However, the 
appearance of God as a burning bush or as a pillar of fire is some 
evidence of a residue of sun mythology. In Greek thought, the 
image of ultimate reality as light appears in the earliest period in 
Heraclitus’ conception of the first principle as fire, a fire which 
is Zeus, the world order and universal reason at the same time. 
This. coneeption was developed by the Stoies and neoplatonists, and 
eulminated in the so-called ‘‘light-metaphysics’’ of the thirteenth 
century.’ 

In this paper, I wish to discuss one important strand in the 
history of western light symbolism, the symbol of the sun, and to 
indicate how Dante used it with full awareness of the complex 
meanings it assumed in this tradition. For our purposes, the most 
important point of departure is Plato’s famous analogy in the 
Republic between the Good and the sun (Resp. 508B,C; 509B). 
Plato begins his diseussion by maintaining that the artificer who 
made the senses was especially lavish with the sense of sight. All 
other senses have only two aspects, the active sense itself and the 
object of sense. Sight stands in need of a third factor, light, which 
is par excellence the property of the sun. Likewise there is a third 
factor needed between truth and the intellect. This is the Good, 
the sun of the realm of ideas. The sun-of the sensible world stands 
in the same relation to vision and visible things as the Good of 
the intelligible world does to intelligence and intelligible things. 
Indeed, the sun is an offspring which the Good created in the 
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visible world to fulfill a function of mediation analogous to its 
own. The Good is the cause of knowledge, of truth itself, and is 
of still higher worth than both of these. Just as light and vision 
are like the sun but not identical to it, so knowledge and truth 
are like the Good, different from and lower than it. There are 
thus two powers, the Good which reigns over the intelligible world 
and the sun which rules over the visible world. The one confers 
being on its world, the other is the principle of generation in it. 

Later thinkers speculated on whether Plato literally meant that 
the source of physical light was derivative from the source of in- 
tellectual light or that there was merely a relationship of simple 
analogy between them. The subsequent development of this doc- 
trine of an intellectual light by Alexandrians, Stoics, Gnostics, and 
especially neoplatonists tended to emphasize a relationship of real 
filiation between intellectual and material light. The neoplatonists 
made light rather than the sun the highest principle of the visible 
world, and affirmed that light, in the proper sense of the word, 
referred to an intellectual and immaterial light of which sensible 
light was a lowly derivative. It was in this form that the doctrine 
was known to the middle ages through the agency of pseudo- 
Dionysius, the Liber de causis and, most of all, through the works 
of St. Augustine.’ 

St. Augustine adopted the famous platonic metaphor of the 
Good as the sun of the intelligible world, a metaphor widely used 
by both pagan neoplatonists and Christian fathers, and made it the 
cornerstone of his doctrine of illumination in the process of know- 
ing.* It is largely through his influence that the platonic inter- 
pretations of the sun symbol became widely diffused among medi- 
eval thinkers. We shall see that Dante was well aware of all the 
subtleties of this particular tradition of interpretation. 

In Dante, the symbol of the sun appears in its primary function 
as the symbol of God. This is its simplest and most frequent mean- 
ing. Thus, Virgil says to Sordello: ‘‘Non per far, ma per non fare, 
ho i’ perduto / a veder |’alto Sol che tu disiri / e che fu tardi per 
me conosciuto.’” Similarly, in the Paradiso, after Charles Martel 
and Dante have finished speaking to one another, Charles turns to 
the Sun that fills his soul with the good that is sufficient for all 
things, himself a holy light contemplating the source of light.’ 
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Appropriately enough, Dante makes an important distinction 
between the spiritual sun and the sensible sun upon entering the 
sphere of the sun. There Beatrice tells Dante to give thanks to the 
Sun of the angels, God, for having raised him to the visible sun. 
God, the immaterial sun, is not yet directly visible in the condi- 
tions of space and time, but Dante now sees his most complete 
analogue, the sun visible to the senses.’ In the sphere of Jupiter, 
when the souls spell out DILIGITE IUSTITIAM QUI IUDICA- 
TIS TERRAM, a cluster of souls, ‘‘luci,’’ settle on the letter M 
singing, Dante guesses, ‘‘il ben ch’ a sé le move.’’ They gleam and 
soar as sparks struck from a burning log, shining and mounting 
above the letter to the degree that the Sun who kindles them 
ordains.” 

As we draw closer to the final vision of the Paradiso, having 
left the sensible sun behind, the references are all to the intelli- 
gible sun, the sun who illuminates the spiritual host with the light 
of grace, good and beauty. So Beatrice tells St. James that Dante’s 
unsurpassed possession of the virtue of hope is written in the Sur. 
that irradiates the host of heaven.’ It is this sun who makes the 


perpetual spring of paradise, and odors of praise rise to it from 


the ranks of the blessed who make up the yellow of the eternal rose.’ 

God as the sun is the symbol of God as the highest and best. 
But the sun appears in another aspect in the platonic-augustinian 
tradition. He is not only the source of all, the ultimate reality, 
but he also illuminates and mediates between the truth and the 
intellect. He is both Divinity itself, and the source of the ‘‘light’’ 
which mediates the mind and the object of its knowledge. From 
this point of view the sun is a symbol of a being with powers of 
mediation. Thus the blessed saints in paradise are figured as 
burning suns who are simultaneously like ‘‘donne . . . non da 
ballo sciolte.’™ These dancing suns are the doctors of the church 
who are, so to speak, mediators between the truth and the intellee* 
As saints they are intercessors and, in this sense, also mediators. 
The image of the sun and the placing of these doctors in the sphere 
of the sun is thus not arbitrary or merely convenient. In the 
light of the platonic tradition of sun symbolism there is no more 
appropriate place for those learned men who, more than any others, 
were a light between the truth and the intellect. 
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Analogously, both Pope and Emperor are suns, or rather this 
is what they used to be and ought to be once more: ‘‘Soleva Roma, 
che ‘1 buon mondo feo / due soli aver, che |’una e l’altra strada / 
facean vedere, e del mondo e di Deo.’” In De monarchia, Dante 
had reluctantly accepted the traditional astronomical symbolism of 
the proponents of Papal supremacy over the Emperor which con- 
ceived of the Pope as the Sun and the Emperor as the moon. How- 
ever, Dante argued against the traditional interpretation of this 
symbolism which distinctly subordinated the Emperor to the Pope, 
the former merely reflecting palely the latter light. With consid- 
erable ingenuity, he maintains that, although the sun and moon 
were created on the fourth day, man was not created until the 
sixth. It is therefore inadmissible to argue that the two luminaries 
express the political supremacy of the Church over the Empire 
since they pre-existed man and the need for both Church and 
Empire did not exist until man was created. 

This argument is indeed strained, but it is interesting as an 
example of the way in which Dante believed that the symbolic 
value of things was ‘‘built into’’ them. The sun and moon could 
not have the symbolic value the Papal party wanted them to have 
because they were created before the realities they were intended 
to symbolize. They may stand for Church and Empire but they 
cannot stand for the exact relationship between the two. In the 
Paradiso he discarded this whole line of argument, gave Pope and 
Emperor two equal expressions as suns, and thus found a more 
consistent symbolism for what is essentially the thesis of the 
earlier work.” 

St. Francis is the only saint explicitly singled out as a sun, an 
interesting image in view of the fact that Dante has been claimed 
as a Franciscan. Francis had been so symbolized before, but it 
may just be possible that Dante is giving St. Frarcis a special 
illuminating or mediatory function — personal or universal — by 
emphasizing the sun symbolism in his case.* However the matter 
stands with St. Francis, the major mediatory figures are clearly 
suns. Virgil, for example, is a sun who heals Dante’s disturbed 
understanding, his intellectual vision.” More important still, Bea- 
trice is a sun, the sun of his eyes, the sun who first warmed his 
breast with love.” These explicit references to Beatrice as a sun 
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were adumbrated in the Purgatorio when she was described as a 
light between the truth and the intellect, a ‘‘spiritual sun.’’ This, 
as we recall, is identical to the platonic-augustinian description of 
the Good or God as the sun of the intelligible world whose spiritual 
light provides the third factor necessary for knowing, the light 
which illuminates truth and makes it accessible to consciousness.” 

Thus for Dante, in agreement with platonic-augustinian tradi- 
tion, the sun is not only God, but the light which illuminates the 
path between the mind of the pilgrim and truth. This, the intel- 
ligible sun does through the agency of lesser suns, the Pope and 
Emperor, the saintly doctors of the Church, and with special 
reference to Dante, through Virgil and Beatrice. Each lesser sun 
is a total but finite image of that infinite immaterial sun which 
is the goal of the pilgrim’s journey, a speculum of the infinite.” 

The symbol of the sun with its various meanings helps, in at 
least one instanee, to give strength to a dramatic situation in 
the poem. In Purgatorio XIII (16 ff.) Virgil invokes the sun 
whose rays are his guide: 


‘O dolce lume a cui fidanza i’ entro 
per lo novo cammin, tu ne conduci 
dicea ‘come condur si vuol quince’ entro. 
Tu scaldi il mondo, tu sovr’ esso luci: 
s’ altra ragione in contrario non pronta, 
esser dien sempre li tuoi raggi duci.’ 
Virgil here addresses the physical sun, the sun of the sensible 
cosmos. Yet the full import of this invocation, its overtones of 
sadness, do not become fully clear until we recall a previous Vir- 
gilian reference to the sun in Purgatorio VII (22 ff.) : 
‘Per tutt’ i cerchi del dolente regno’ 
rispuosi lui ’son io di qua venuto: 
virti del ciel mi mosse, e con lei vegno. 
Non per far, ma per non fare ho perduto 


a veder I!’ alto sol che tu disiri 
e che fu tardi per me conosciuto. 


Virgil knows that the sun to which he prays for guidance is 
really no more than the sensible analogue of the sun of the intel- 
ligible world from whose light he is forever eut off. Indeed, even 
the light of Purgatory, a sensible light, will be cut off from him, 
for he must return to limbus which is sad not with torments but 
with darkness.” So also, when Virgil questions Statius on how he 
happened to be saved, he uses the image of sun and eandles as 
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symbols, respectively, of divine or human mediatory illumination.” 
Thus Virgil, himself a sun for Dante, must spend eternity in dark- 
ness. The most of the sun he can see, and that only while guiding 
Dante, is the sensible mirror of the divine, the greatest and truest 
speculum of God,” to be sure, but not God Himself. 

Not only is God the sun, the spiritual Helios who adorns and 
glorifies the blessed (Par. XIV, 131), but the various persons of 
the Trinity, since they are all one, are represented as suns. As all 
the stars derive their light from the physical sun, so the ‘‘living 
lights’’ of the blessed derive their light from the Holy Spirit. The 
image of God as the sun is thus transferred to the third person of 
the Trinity whose smile is externally translated as the shining of 
the blessed. Analogously, in Paradiso XXIII (28 ff.), Christ 
appears as a sun who makes the blessed shine as the physical sun 
makes our heavens shise. Dante looks upon this ‘‘sun’’ and is 
blinded in an ecstasy.” ix the previous canto (Par. XXII, 142) 
Dante had been able to bear the sight of the physical sun, some- 
thing he had not at first been able to do without the aid of the 
strengthening and actualizing power of Beatrice’s eyes (Par. I, 
52 ff.). Now it is the intelligible sun whose sight is too strong for 
his vision. Dante’s eyes had been strengthened through the course 
of his journey to such a degree that he was able to look upon the 
brightest object in the physical universe without difficulty. But 
in passing from the sensible to the intelligible universe, from the 
sensible sun to the intelligible sun, he is again overwhelmed, as 
always when passing from one level of the universe to the next 
higher one. The passage from physical sun to intelligible sun is 
also an image for the beginning of the transition from ‘‘specula- 
tion,’’ the knowledge of God through creatures, to the lower form 
of contemplation, the perception of immaterial] reality through 
images. 

Beatrice had also called Christ a sun indirectly when she told 
Dante to look upon the garden which flowers under His rays.” In 
the next canto Dante picks up the image of the sun shining on 
flowers and develops it, so that after Christ ascends to the Em- 
pyrean from his ‘‘appearance’’ or manifestation in the starry 
sphere, He continues to illuminate the souls even though, as sun, 
he is no longer directly visible: 
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Come a raggio di sol che puro mei 
per fratta nube gia prato di fiori 
vider, coverti d’ ombre, li occhi miei; 
vid’ io cosi pitt turbe di splendori, 
fulgorate di su da raggi ardenti, 
sanza veder principio di fulgori.™ 


Although Dante is not able to see ‘‘la lucente sustanza’’ of 
Christ in Canto XXIII [1. 32) he is yet able to see the Virgin, 
‘‘lo maggior foco’’ and the ‘‘viva stella’ (90 ff.) around whom 
the vision of the Church Triumphant centers as the vision of the 
Church Militant centers around Beatrice. Not only does Dante at 
last see the ‘‘la lucente sustanza’’ of Christ in his final vision, 
but the Virgin, first a ‘‘viva stella,’’ later becomes a sun that beau- 


tifies St. Bernard.” 

It is important to note that the Virgin becomes a sun precisely 
at that point in Dante’s narrative in which she is invoked as a 
mediatrix. It is at the behest of this ‘‘sun,’’ the mother of God, 


that Gc, the intelligible sun, reveals himself to Dante. 
JOHN ANTHONY MazzEo 


Cornell University 


1 Clemens Baeumker, Witelo, ein Philosoph und Naturforscher des XIII 
Jahrhunderts. Band III, Heft 2 of Baeumker’s Beitriige zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Miinster, 1908, pp. 356 ff. 

?Baeumker’s Witelo is a comprehensive study of the theology and 
metaphysics of light from its beginnings in myth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. See also Edgar De Bruyne, Btudes d’esthétique médiévale, 3 vols., 
Bruges, 1946, vol. III, pp. 17 ff. 

* Baeumker, Witelo, pp. 362 ff. 

*Baeumker, Witelo, pp. 362-372, who gives many examples of the use 
of this metaphor in the middle ages. See for example St. Augustine’s 
Soliloquia I, 8, 15; P. L. 32 col. 877. “Ergo quo modo in hoc sole tria 
quaedam licet animadverter, quod est, quod fulget, quod illuminat: ita 
in illo secretissimo Deo, quem vis intelligere, tria quaedam sunt, quod 
est, quod intelligitur et quod cetera facit intelligi.” 

* Pur. VII, 26. All citations of the text of the Divine Comedy are from 
the edition of the Societ& Dantesca Italiana. Le Opere di Dante, Firenze, 
1921. 

* Par, IX, 7. 

E gia la vita di quel lume santo 
rivolta s’ era al Sol che la riempie 
come quel ben ch’ a ogni cosa é tanto. 

* Par. X, 52. 

Ringrazia 
ringrazia il sol delli angeli, ch’ a questo 
sensibil t’ ha levato per la sua grazia. 
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* Par. XVIII, 100. 
Poi come nel percuoter de’ ciocchi arsi 
surgono innumerabili faville, 
onde li stolti sogliono augurarsi; 
resurger parver quindi pit di mille 
luci, e salir, qual assai e qual poco 
si come il sol che I’accende sortille; 


* Par. XXV, 49. 
‘La Chiesa militante alcun figliuolo 
non ha con piti speranza, com’ é scritto 
nel sol che raggia tutto nostro stuolo.’ 
Cf. Par. XVIII, 64 ff. God as the source of all light in the mode of 
grace and understanding. 
” Par. XXX, 124. 
Nel giallo della rosa sempiterna 
che si dilata ed ingrada e redole 
odor di lode al sol che sempre verna, 
qual @ colui che tace a dicer vole, 
mi trasse Beatrice, .. . 


" Par. X, 76. 
Poi, si cantando quelli ardenti soli 
si fuor girati intorno a noi tre volte, 
come stelle vicine a’ fermi poli, 
donne mi parver non da ballo sciolte 


ma che s’ arrestin tacite, ascoltando 
fin che le nove note hanno ricolte; 


*% Purg. XVI, 107. 

% De monarchia, Ill, 1, 34 ff.; 4, 10 ff. Ed. E. Moore and P. Toynbee 
in Le opere di Dante Alighieri, 4th ed., Oxford, 1924. Cf. also Ep. VIII, 
141 ff. where Rome is described as bereft of her two luminaries. The 
image of two suns is an unusual one. Bruno Nardi suggests a possible 
source in the treatment of the phenomenon of parhelion in Albertus 
Magnus (Nel mondo di Dante, Roma, 1944, p. 158). Kantorowicz, how- 
ever, suggests a source in the Byzantine tradition of symbolizing both 
the Emperor and Christ as suns. See Ernest H. Kantorowicz, “Dante’s 
‘Two Suns’,” Semitic and Oriental Studies, University of California 
Publications in the Semitic Phililogy, vol. XI, 1951, pp. 217-231. 

“4 Par, XI, 50: “naque al mondo un sole.” Cf. Inf. XVI for the passage 
on which the claim that Dante intended to become, or actually became, 
a Franciscan is based. The cord he removes and gives to Virgil and which 
Virgil casts into the darkness as a signal is, on this hypothesis, the Fran- 
ciscan girdle. See La divina commedia di Dante Alighieri, ed. and an- 
notated by C. H. Grandgent, Boston, 1933, pp. 143-144 for a brief dis- 
cussion of this matter and appropriate bibliographical references. 

% Inf. XI, 91. 

’O sol che sani ogni vista turbata, 
tu mi contenti si quando tu solvi, 
che, non men saver, dubbiar m’ aggrata. 

% Par. XXX, 75: “ii sol delli occhi miei’; Par. III, 1: “Quel sol che 

pria mi scaldo ’1 petto.” 
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" Pur. VI, 43. 
Veramente a cosi alto sospetto 
non ti fermar, se quella nol ti dice 
che lume fia tra ’] ver e lo ’ntelletto: 
non so se ’ntendi; io dico di Beatrice: 
*The image of God as the sun of justice is frequent in medieval 
literature and its source is biblical, Malachi, 4, 1. 
* Pur. VII, 28: “Luogo @ 1a git’ non tristo da martiri, / ma di tene- 
bre solo.” 
*” Pur. XXII, 61: “Se cosi é, qual sole o qual candele / ti stenebraron.” 
= Pur. IV, 62: “quello specchio / che su e git del suo lume conduce.” 
= Par. XX, 1. 
QUANDO colui che tutto ’1 mondo alluma 
dell’ emisperio nostro si discende, 
che ’] giorno d’ ogne parte si consuma, 
lo ciel, che sol di lui prima s’ accende, 
subitamente si rifa parvente 
per molte luci, in che una risplende; 
e questo atto del ciel mi venne a mente, 
come ’l segno a de ’suoi duci 
nel benedetto rostro fu tacente; 
perd che tutte quelle vive luci 
vie pit lucendo, cominciaron canti 
da mia memoria dabili e caduci. 
O dolce amor che di riso t’ ammanti, 


quanto parevi ardente in qué flailli, 
ch’avieno spirto sol di pensier santi! 


Quale ne ’plenilunii sereni 
trivia ride tra le ninfe etterne 
che dipingon lo ciel per tutti i seni, 

vidi sopra migliaia di lucerne 
un sol che tutte quante |’ accendea, 
come fa il nostro le viste superne; 

e per la viva luce trasperea 
la lucente sustanza tanto chiara 
nel viso mio, che non la sostenea. 

* Par. XXII, 70. 

’Perché la faccia mia si t’ innamora, 
che non ti rivolgi al bel giardino 
che sotto i raggi di Cristo s’ infiora 

* Par. XXIII, 79. 
* Par. XXXII, 106. 

Cosi ricorsi ancora alla dottrina 
di colui ch’ abbelliva di Maria 
come del sole stella mattutina. 





CHIVALRIC AND IDYLLIC POETRY IN THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


N THE Introduction to my 1951 edition of Matteo Maria Boiar- 
do’s Orlando Innamorato and Canzoniere, I succinctly suggested 
that the difficulty in pinpointing the organic centre of inspiration 
in the Innamorato might eventually be eased by referring to it in 
terms of ‘‘idyl,’’ if we accepted the word not in its label-value for 
a literary genre, but as a pure concept. 

The reaction of readers and critics to this suggestion was one of 
interest, I might say, although not without final disapproval in 
the majority of the cases. I suspect that this response was partly 
caused by my failure to stress and clarify my departure from the 
conventional and traditional usage of the term to designate genre 
exclusively. But I further surmise that, even in the presence of 
a clearer discrimination, the reader’s loyalty to the genre implica- 
tions of our most current literary terminology would still have 
caused a similar reaction, and prevented a more benevolent 
reception. 

I now beg leave to retrace briefly the reasons for my use of that 
concept-word, and present some further developments, to which my 
readers are invited to react, be it in a spirit of even greater severity 
or of welcome benevolence. 

Anyone familiar with the history of the chivalric poem in 
France and Italy, is acquainted with the fact that from the Chan- 
son de Roland and Chrétien de Troyes down to Boiardo and Ariosto 
the genre undergoes a process of evolution which all but destroys 
its original epic value: and here by epic is implied thet amount 
of historical credibility which appeals to the good faith of a na- 
tional audience, to a set of objective norms actually felt at a na- 
tional level. The aspect of ambages pulcherrimae, that is, the fic- 
tional appeal of a beautiful and enchanting story to the imagina- 
tion of the readers, that Dante already perceived in the French 
Arthurian tales, finally becomes so prevalent as to put an end to 
any link, in the reader’s mind, between the tale and a world of 
idealized, but still actual reality: a link which is inherent in the 
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epic genre. In this sense Pio Rajna’s famed formula, ‘‘Boiardo 
brought about the fusion of the two cycles, the Carolingian and 
the Arthurian,’’ is valid and valuable, in that Boiardo essentially 
treated the matiére de Charlemagne as ambages pulcherrimae. 

In the works of Boiardo and Ariosto, the law of verisimilitude 
is definitely put aside for a free play of imagination under the 
sole rule of beauty and delight. Even though some vague social 
basis stil] underlies the surface of those unreal stories (the earnest 
admiration that we constantly feel in Boiardo for a disinterested 
magnanimity, attributed to the figure of the knight, and the fact 
that the new ‘‘courtier’’—the cortegiano—derived inspiration from 
the knight-errant), it is clear that the chivalric pretext has almost 
entirely turned into the pastime, the refined divertissement of a 
skeptical and epicurean élite. Little or none of the origina: epie 
(national and religious) is left. On the contrary, the element of 
love has penetrated so deeply into the new genre that those works 
have been associated with the general ‘‘platoniec’’ spirit invading 
all the cultural life of Renaissance Italy: ‘‘Only in such a mood 
could the most popular symbol of Christian and chivalric heroism 
be transformed into a lovesick swashbuckler, first in Boiardo’s 
Orlando Innamorato and a generation later in Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso.”’ ‘‘The heroic paladin whose love-shattered brain is ecar- 
ried off to the wondrous landscape of the moon appears as a sym- 
bol of Italy creating an unreal world of beauty and delight in the 
midst of the most radical and destructive revolution of modern 


a2 


time. 
The originality as well as the poetic excellence and purity of 


this change is the cause of many a difficulty for the critics, in de- 
fining the ‘‘unita’’ or artistic essence of Boiardo’s and Ariosto’s 
masterpieces. The latter’s case is better known, and the most suc- 
cessful eritieal formulas that it occasioned, from De Sanctis’ ‘‘ pure 
form’’ to Croce’s ‘‘ecosmie harmony,’’ point to the abstract char- 
acter of that unique literary gem. The lack of an adequate indi- 
vidualization in the aesthetic criticism of the Innamorato, corre- 
sponding to the work done on the Furioso, prompted me to use that 
term ‘‘iclylliec’’ apropos of Boiardo’s poem, in order to bring home 
to the reader the non-epic, non-ge” 1inely-chivalric, yet original 
and creative peculiarity of that w . .. 
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To this controversial conelusion I was led by the following con- 
siderations. After the vigorous attacks by Croce and others on the 
validity of the literary genres as aesthetic concepts, some of the 
most conscious critics have remained puzzled and somewhat dis- 
oriented when confronted by those century-old terms. Once the 
conception of genres as forms fixed by technical rules as to con- 
tent, metrics and style, has been brushed aside after the Romantic 
revolt, there remains, however, the fact that the genres are both 
practically useful and theoretically true at least from, let us say, 
a ‘‘metaphysical’’ point of view. I mean by that word that the 
concepts of ‘‘tragic,’’ ‘‘eomie,’’ ‘‘epic,’’ “‘lyric,’’ have an absolute 


and eternal consistency that ean hardly be damaged by the reduc- 
tion of the relative genres to mere classificatory pseudo-concepts. 
True enough, the terms in themselves are only partially akin to 
technically distinct forms, in that we may find heroism in a lyrie, 
lyricism in a tragedy, and so on. 

But what about the idyl? Although this last term has been 
largely used since the days of Theocritus, it corresponds neither 


to a substantial concept nor to a well defined genre. Without going 
into the historical maze of the terminology referring to the idyllic, 
pastoral, bucolic literature, it will suffice for us to acknowledge 
that ‘‘idyllic’’ seems to include all these manifestations, being 
broader and vaguer than any other such term, and not confined 
to dealing with shepherds or fishermen, since, for instance, only 
a minority of Theocritus’ idyls are rural in character, and others 
are sketches of city life. Even the legitimate, original meaning of 
‘little lyrical composition’’ seems to have become unessential. 
Furthermore, we shall have to discard the modern acceptation that 
to the implications of the word adds a romantic touch of senti- 
mental, angelic and virginal tenderness. On the other hand, we 
shall have to account for the use of the term in connection with 
the epic (Victor de Laprade’s Jdylles héroiques, 1858, somewhat 
responsible for the modern popularity of the word)’ and with 
chivalrie poetry (Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, 1859-1885. )‘ 

In a way, then, we are left with an empty word, a term without 
clear meaning, and technically void of any serieus use. Why not 
consider ourselves fortunate with this rare opportunity, and try 
to make the best of it, by attributing to that word a definite con- 
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ceptual meaning without, however, running counter to its tradi- 


tional use? 
. * . 


In. analyzing such works as Politian’s Stanze per la Giostra and, 
even more, Tasso’s Aminta, the critic becomes aware of a particu- 
lar moral and aesthetie quality on which seems to be focused the 
historical uniqueness of inspiration of those stupendous gems of 
Italian lyricism. That aspect is quite naturally called idyllic and 
naturalistic, and in this sense it has been defined most aptly, at 
least to my knowledge, by Mario Sansone.’ The idea, as I interpret 
it, is briefly this: in those works the poets create a pure world of 
imagination, coherent only with itself and its laws, which do not 
necessarily obey the laws of common reality, but must be accepted 
by the audience as the rule of the game and in the name of beauty. 
We are in a milieu that is entirely based on what some of T. 5S. 
Eliot’s followers have (improperly) meant by ‘‘dramatie conven- 
tions.’” The quality of that disguise of common rules is in the 
Aminta eminently ethical: that is, the shadow of sin is removed 
from the realm of Love, and the law of Nature is to yield to the 
dictation of sensual instincts, in an innocent obedience to the 
voluptuous sweetness of a dream, and in a serene incorruptible 
youth. This process of moral ‘‘liberation’’ is entrusted to the back- 
ground of Arcadia, as its proper function. That background 
is the condition for the realization of a dream of love, and for its 
purification of the perturbating concrete social relations. But is 
not the very essence of Boiardo’s and Ariosto’s inspiration, of a 
similar nature? Against the background of the chivalric code are 
projected, in a fundamental ‘‘Edenic’’ innocence, patterns of be- 
havior that appear magnanimous and emanate delight within that 
environment, but which could hardly escape a severe moral con- 
demnation within the realm of common reality.’ 

It is quite evident that such semantic determination, though not 
alien to the general sense of the term ‘‘idyl’’ as a genre, is not, 
however, directly implied by it. The parallel with the Stanze and 
the Aminta is further justified by the presence in the two Or- 
landos, side by side with the heroic knightly code, of the courtly, 
all-intrusive code of Love, cast on a naturalistic, vaguely Arcadian, 
omnipresent landscape. 
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The particular atmosphere (which I eall idyllic) imposed by 
the Emilian poets on a civilized, refined and rational audience, is 
such as to bring about the justification of a primitive, instinctive 
humanity, innocently happy in its sensuous violence. This aesthetic 
miracle is performed without letting the audience be shocked by 
any sense of sin or impropriety. More than this, we feel that, by 
being the dupes of that anarchic group of violent and voluptuous 
egotists swollen with pride and prejudice, we have ennobled and 
freed ourselves from our own daily prejudices and constraints. 

This reminds me of the warning that Giambattista Vico cast 
into the faces of naive readers and critics when analyzing Homer’s 
poetry :* far from being a profound moral philosopher and a teacher 
of hidden wisdom in spite of the roughness of his times, Homer 
was precisely the inspired bard of that irrational—or rather pre- 
rational—morality which belongs to his ruthless heroes; he was the 
poet of the Greek Middle Age, not in spite of the times, but be- 
cause of, and thanks to the ‘‘robust senses’’ of the medieval man. 

* * * 

The aesthetic phenomenon under analysis, proceeding from a 
moral drive toward a humanity ez-lege and from a psychological 
need for idealistic escape into a dream-world, is certainly not 
limited, in a broad sense, to the works that I have mentioned. To 
pick one example from the Renaissance literature on the other side 
of the Alps, let us think of Rabelais’ inspiration in his Abbaye de 
Théléme, where we find a utopian, typically Renaissance brother- 
hood elevating well-educated instincts into a code, and where the 
‘‘Do as you please’’ rule shall bear the splendid fruit of innocent 
happiness in beauty.”. 

But I want to linger on only one, less known example, because 
of its originality and closeness in space and time to our two 
models: Ruzzante’s dramatic idyl called La Pastorale (1521).” 
With a highly personal and unconventional procedure, Angelo 
Beoleo projects a hybrid action on an Arcadian screen, the crude 
realism of the villani being set side by side with the tender idealism 
of the shepherds, without parodical intentions. The aesthetic func- 
tion of such rapprochement seems to be the relief thereby gained 
by the picture of peasant behavior, a constant theme of Beolco’s 
work. This result is achieved thanks to a daring process by which 
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the action is transferred beyond space-and-time reality, into an 
‘‘oneirie’’ time (an adjective which is justified if my interpreta- 
tion of the Pastorale as a dream of Ruzzante’s is correct).” In 
other words, I take this curious work as evidence that the literary 
form of the idy] (pastoral in this case) could in the Renaissance 
actually be used for the creation of a fictional, extratemporal sub- 
jective world that would obey no other laws than those of the poet’s 
more or less whimsical imagination.” 

In this sense the judgment of the Furioso as a poem of ‘‘form’’ 
and ‘‘harmony”’ is likely to assume greater literary consistency, 
which no other ‘‘genre’’ qualification could provide. A similar 
discourse should be valid for the case of the Jnnamorato, which 
fits only partially Croce’s ‘‘gusto dell’energico e del primitivo,’’ 
probably the best defining formula so far. That ‘‘primitive en- 
ergy’’ of the knights is not accepted realistically, thoroughly iso- 
lated as it is from any concrete religious, social or moral standards. 
It is to be taken in an abstract sense, in a radically non-practical 
frame of mind. If we remind ourselves of the fact that in Italy 
almost all social background for a chivalric literature was lacking 
(because of the weakness of the feudal institutions, the want of 
devotion and loyalty in the nobles, the strong political realism, the 
egoism and the individualistic fractionalism of social groups and 
members), and that, consequently, chivalry could not be felt as a 
reality, our diffidence toward the term ‘‘chivalrie literature’’ will 
be increased. 

As handled by the two great Emilians, chivalry, in cooperation 
with the pastoral themes, contributed in Italy to the birth of the 
seventeenth century novel, which, in contrast to the modern, more 
or less realistic novel, was wholly fictional. At least one modern 
critic (E. Rho) aceredited to Boiardo the quality of romanziere, 
owing to his aptitude for transcribing the past (antihistorically) 
into present terms and portraying his characters with great psycho- 
logical skill. Boiardo romanziere, then, but in line with an ‘‘idyl- 
lic’’ novel, not a realistic one, 

Thus I conclude my plea. But, after all, if my unfortunate 
word should find absolutely no favor with the semantic intransi- 
gence of my readers, I am ready to sacrifice it for the sake of 
peace, remaining content enough to have shown—if I have—some 
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relationships between apparently dissimilar phenomena. Some- 
times, even in literature, things may count more than words, and 
those relationships are more important—if they also exist apart 
from my dreams—than the appellations by which we may happen to 


designate them. 
ALpDO SCAGLIONE 


University of California (Berkeley) 


*Torino, U.T.E.T., 1951, 2 vols. Cf. vol. I, pp. 23-24. 
?Leonardo Olschki, The Genius of Italy, Ithaca, Cornell University 


Press, 1954, p. 275. 

*Of course, should we look for true inspiration along this line, we 
could rather think of, e. g., Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea (1798). 

*A curious and for us interesting parallel between the literary roles 
of Theocritus, Boiardo and Ariosto is found in Enrico Carrara, La Poesia 
Pastorale, Milano, Vallardi, 1906, p. 5: “Omero raccoglie le tradizioni del 
medio evo greco, che corre dall’invasione dorica a lui, e le canta con fede 
e culto religioso; come Dante accoglie ed esalta quanto il nostro medio 
evo aveva pensato ed amato. Per questo l’Alighieri @ il nostro poeta 
nazionale; non il Bojardo, non l’Ariosto; i quali recarono bensi a dignita 
d’arte i canti cari al popolo: ma per riflessione culta e non per intimo 
consenso con essi; anzi rimanendo loro estranei nel cuore. Cosi é@ di 
Teocrito: per lui il canto pastorale @ un “motivo” nuovo ed ingegnoso 
che reca, tra l’altro, un agreste sapore d’arcaica semplicita. Che poteva 
di meglio desiderare la sazia e raffinata mente d’un Alessandrino?” 

5In his Storia della Letteratura Italiana, Milano-Messina, V* ed. 1949, 
pp. 151-153 and 256-257. At p. 257 we read: “E’ l’amore come obbedienza 
alla natura, ma non percid plebeo o rozzamente sensuale, sibbene innal- 
zato entro un mondo primitivo, in cui gli uomini e le cose vivono una 
loro infanzia serena, e gli spiriti non hanno altra seriet& che la loro 
innocente obbedienza alla dolcezza della volutta e del sogno. E’ il piacere 
su cui non si proietta l’ombra del peccato, di qua da ogni sua valutazione 
o tormento etico, e percid vagheggiato con cuore sereno e goduto con 
soave intenerimento. E’ questo l’essenziale dell’Aminta: canto dell’amore 
voluttuoso, liberato in un mondo arcadico. Si intende che in una favola 
dettata da questa ispirazione i personaggi siano pit disegnati che rilevati 
© scolpiti, e che la vicenda, senza punte drammatiche, sfumi nel fiabesco.” 
These last words, together with other remarks which follow, remind us 
of Ariosto’s shunning from sharp individualization of his characters 
and places. 

* See for this acceptation of the term: G. N. G. Orsini, “T. S. Eliot and 
the doctrine of dramatic conventions,” Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, XLIII, Sept. 1954, pp. 189-200. 

™We must keep in mind that the moral sensitiveness of the Renais- 
sance man toward the problems raised by egotistic individualism and the 
use of force, was less exacting than ours in practice, as is known to the 
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student of social history. That was an age of ruthlessly realistic and 
skeptical struggle for existence, and Vico has taught us to regard such 
phases of human civilization as the moment of violence, necessary con- 
dition for the later development of reason, right and morality. But this 
simply justifies the great weisnt of those “primitive” elements in the 
works of art under consideration, which, for these as well as other 
reasons, would not be possible in a different climate. 

* At this point I take the liberty to recall some of my earlier state- 
ments (see n. 1, above): “Idillio in senso maggiore (si pensi all’Aminta, 
ove l’Arcadia non é che sfondo per realizzare nella sua irrealta e purifi- 
care dal turbamento del concreto la vita di un sogno d’amore) @ il fingere 
una sfera di umanita in cui i sensi terrestri siano librati al di sopra 
della loro quotidiana volgarita e al di 1a della limitazione morale, ove 
tutto il ritmo del vivere si muova per puro istinto divino, dove il godi- 
mento non sia pit peccato e la coscienza dei valori sia libera e tanto pit 
forte quanto meno oggettivata: dove l’unico precetto alla liberta esteriore 
sia ‘ama et fac quod vis’ e la liberta interiore sia dissolta, cancellata 
rell’arbitrio determinato dall’istinto fatto tiranno, dove gli ideali siano 
proiezioni di una volontaé non controllata o spinta da entita esterne, nel 
mondo primitivo di una serena infanzia ...” “Cosi avviene che in quel 
sottile inapparente amoralismo si giustifica che talvolta un puntiglio 
determini le pid gravi azioni e al fondo di uno stato d’animo si trovi 
un capriccio. Ma la misura umana su cui si poté costruire una simile 
architettura non é@ ardua a rintracciarsi: é la societa delle corti, pura 
dalle cure pratiche, priva di grandi idee e di profondi principi, scettica 
e formalista; societa la cui attenzione era tutta volta ad elevare sempre 
pid la sfera della propria vita aiutandosi con l’immaginazione.” “Idillio 
é ancora l’abolire l’autonomia dei singoli stati d’animo occasionali al- 
leggerendoli del loro peso e sollevandoli dalla loro profondita, cosi che 
non v’é posto nell’Orlando (we could now say: nei due Orlandi) per il 
tragico, il comico, il patetico fortemente sentiti fino in fondo, ma ogni 
evento é sempre tenuto in un’aurea e conciliante superficialita.” 

* Scienza Nuova, III, 1. Also, Lettera a Gherardo degli Angioli (su 
Dante e sulla natura della vera poesia), where the “discoveries” on the 
poetry of Homer are used to throw light on Dante’s own poetry and his- 
torical role. 

” Since I have previously mentioned the Aminta, may I remind the 
reader that the “fais ce que vouldras” is parallel to Tasso’s “s’ei piace, 
ei lice” (Aminta, Act I, Sc. 2, Chorus). 

La Fontaine approaches his nature-world in a similar “idyllic” mood, 
but there the moral implications are of an entirely different order. 

“ Recently edited for the first time by Emilio Lovarini (Firenze, La 
Nuova Italia, 1951). 

2 See my review of Lovarini’s edition in Romance Philology, IX (1956), 
pp. 469-470. 

“™ The “artificial” and idealized character of the Renaissance idyl is 
adequately stated by Guillermo Diaz-Plaja in a passage that indirectly 
confirms how my use of that term can apply to, and only to, Renaissance 
and neoclassical literature: “La poesia bucdélica, concebida como exalta- 
cién de un ideal de belleza y de felicitad al mismo tiempo, sufre en la 
segunda mitad del siglo XVIII una interesante transformacién. El tema 
idilico de la Edad de Oro va esfumandose para acentuar el realismo de 
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la visién campestre. En un momento dado el pastor ambientado por una 
naturaleza convencional deja paso al hombre entregado a la contempla- 
cién de la naturaleza libre. Una fuerte tendencia a la sinceridad expre- 
siva y al andalisis psicolégico nos muestra el soliloquio del hombre en la 
soledad, libre de trabas, en contacto con si mismo y con el infinito uni- 
verso. Nace el mito del hombre natural, a quien la pérfida civilizacién no 
ha corrompido; del hombre natural, tinico que tiene una realidad au- 
téntica ...”“. .. lo verdadero pasa a ser lo anecdético, lo concretamente 
humano.” “La antigua bucdélica ha dejado de ser una artificiosa estampa 
de la cultura para convertirse en un cromo sentimental de la naturaleza.” 
(Historia de la poesia lirica espaiiola, Barcelona, Labor, II* ed., 1948, 


pp. 258-9.) 

In the English language the term “romance” fulfills most of the re- 
quirements of my “idyl.” Yet, this raises two objections: first, it has no 
correspondent in the Romance languages; second, it is aiso used in ref- 
erence to the early, serious and epic chivalric productions—which would 
create precisely the sort of confusion that I am striving to eliminate. 


THE SEA-MONSTER IN ARIOSTO’S “CINQUE 
CANTI” AND IN “PINOCCHIO” 

N THE COURSE of his adventures, Pinocchio is one day swim- 
ing in the sea. Suddenly toward him comes the horrible head of 

a sea-monster, with its mouth opened as wide as an abyss, and 
with three rows of tusks such as would have frightened one who 
saw them even in a painting.’ By this ‘‘ Attila dei pesci e dei pesca- 
tori’’ the burattino is gulped down. It is the terrible Pesce-cane, 
bigger than a house six stories high and having a mouth so huge 
that into it could go a railroad train, engine and all (chap. 24). 
Pinocchio does not know in what world he is, finding the place so 
dark that he seems to have thrust his head into a bottle of ink. 
Calling for aid, he is answered by a tunny, his companion in 
distress, who informs him that the Pesce-cane is more than a ki- 
lometer long, without his tail. Escape is impossible; the puppet 
must practice resignation. Seeing a ray of light, Pinocchio moves 
toward it, groping his way in the darkness. As he walks, he sets 
his feet in a puddle of thick water and slippery mud; the water 
has a strong smell of fried fish. On reaching the light, the puppet 
finds a little table set up, with a lighted candle on it in a bottle. 
At the table is a little old man completely white, as though he 
were snow or whipped cream, who is eating live fish. This is 
Pinocchio’s father, Geppetto. Pinocchio relates his adventures since 
parting from the old man, and Geppetto tells how the fish gulped 
him down; for two years, that seem to him two centuries, he has 
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lived in its body. When asked how he comes to have candles and 
matches, he replies that the storm that destroyed his beat also 
swamped a merchant vessel. The sailors escaped, but the ship was 
swallowed by the Pesce-cane. Its cargo was meat in cans, biscuit, 
bottles of wine, raisins, cheese, coffee, sugar, tallow candles, and 
boxes of matehes. Pinocchio and Geppetto plan their escape. 

Such an enlarged and modified story of Jonah in the belly of 
the great fish appeared earlier in Italian literature, in the Cinque 
Canti of Ludovico Ariosto. I give such parts of his narrative as 
are similar to the details from Pinocchio that I have emphasized. 

Ruggiero sees from his ship a sea-monster as large as an island, 
rising from the surface of the water ten paces.” When the knight 
leaps from his burning vessel into the water, the whale swallows 
him down. Ruggiero does not know whether he is in the world, 
but only that he is shut up in a dark place, with a fetid and horrid 
smell. The sand yields under his feet. He gropes about and 
touches nothing. Then in the distance he sees a faint light, moving 
toward him. At last he sees that it is borne by an old man whose 
shoulders are covered with white hair. This man tells Ruggiero 
that they are within the great whale, where he himself has been 
for so many years that he has lost count of them. Except forti- 
tude, he ean offer no resource. The old man leads Ruggiero for 
more than a mile, until they reach his dwelling, well fitted with 
all that is necessary to life. There they find Astolfo, who narrates 
his misadventures. Meanwhile the old man and a companion set 
supper on the table. They are well supplied because a vessel! has 
recently been wrecked on the coast and all its eargo, boxes, barrels, 
and bales, swallowed by the monster. Only the sailors escaped in 
a small boat. So the prisoners enjoy good and delicate foods, sugar 
and spices, with precious wines from Corsica and Crete. Seldom 
does a year pass in which the cargo of at least one wrecked vesse] 
is not gulped down by the whale. Here the fragment breaks off; 
how the knights escaped we cannot know. 

Not only are the two narratives much alike, but similar words 


are sometimes used : 
Pinocchio Cinque Canti 
Il mostro, tirando il fiato a sé, si Con un gran sorso d’acqua se lo 
bevve il burattino, . ..e lo ingoia (4.32). 
inghiotti (p. 356). 
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Non sapeva raccapezzarsi .. . in che 
mondo si fosse (p. 357). 


Pinocchio . . . si mosse brancolando 
in mezzo a quel buio (p. 365). 


Quel piccolo chiarore che vedeva 
baluginare lontano lontano (p. 
365). 

Un vecchiettino tutto bianco (p. 
365). 


Dimmi, padre, ... 
S’io sono al mondo. 
io tema esser morto e ivor del 
mondo (4.38). 
Brancolando le man quanto pud 
stende 
Da l’un lato e da laltro, e nulla 
prende (4.34). 
Un picciol lumicin d’una lucerna 
Vide apparir lontan per la caverna 
(4.35). 
Le spalle il bianco crin tutto copriva 
(4.36). 


However close the similarities between the two incidents, they 
are not such as to prove that Lorenzini borrowed from Ariosto. 
Above all, he may have recalled Lucian’s Verae Narrationes, which 
have been suggested as Ariosto’s source.” His own powers for de- 
vising such a narrative, moreover, are not to be forgotten. Yet 
other parts of Pinocchio resemble stories not at first glance to be 
considered as folklore. Perhaps the burattino’s transformation into 
the ctuchino owes something to Apuleius. His flight on the back 
of the dove recalls the experience of Ganymede and other aerial 
voyagers. These parts of marked literary kinship occur after the 
fifteenth chapter, at the end of which Collodi wrote fine; only some 
time later did he yield to the demands of his readers that his story 
be continued to a happy conclusion.* 

Whatever Lorenzini’s literary basis—or lack of one— for the 
life of Geppetto within the Pesce-cane, to compare it with that of 
Ruggiero and his companions within the whale emphasizes the 
quality of both narratives. For Pinocchio, the adventure is on too 
large a seale. He belongs rather at school with his idle compations, 
or with the eager children in the puppet theatre, or chained like 
the watch-dog. The magnitude of the experience, however, the 
author has reduced by touches of comedy: the great fish—like 
Lorenzini—is troubled with asthma; the wrecked ship provides 
boxes of matches. But for all that, the story of the Fish-dog re- 
quires from its reader great simplicity of mind, yet something 
more than childish experience, if it is to be taken as harmonious 
with the puppet’s other misfortunes. 

For the Cinque Canti, no adventure can be on too grand a scale. 
Or rather one should say that nothing is on too large a scale 
to be disproportionate to that of Orlando Furioso, in which the 
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poet planned to include the Canti.’ That poem embraces the whole 
earth, with man’s greatest cities and largest armies. An adventure 
too vast for Pinoechio is suitable for the Ruggiero who circled the 
globe on the hippogriff. Yet the notion of the man living in the 
belly of the great fish has about it unavoidable elements of the 
grotesque. To these Ariosto with characteristic wisdom yielded, 
even though, as he says, it made his cheeks red to repeat after 
Turpin that within the whale’s body there was a mill for grinding 
flour and a fountain (4.88). It is the most extensive of Ariosto’s 
excursions into the material grotesque, one to which human char- 
acteristics—his chief material for comedy—contribute little. Among 
all the complex reasons that kept Ariosto from inejuding the Cin- 
que Canti in the Furioso, perhaps something must be allowed to a 
feeling that even for a work so varied as his the story of the 
whale was excessively grotesque. 

A reader hardly needs to be a purist to approve Ariosto’s re- 
luetanee, or perhaps failure, to put the final touches on the in- 
cident and bring it into the completed Furioso. It is difficult, 
too, not to feel that Collodi might have restored Pino¢chio to his 
father in some fashion more harmonious with the puppet’s other 


exploits. Nevertheless, so successful is the episode within itself 
that no one can wish that the author had omitted this version of 
an ancient theme. 


Duke University ALLAN GILBERT 


1 Chap. 34. { have used the Edizione Nazionale, Firenze: Vallecchi 1955, 
issued in connection with the monument to Pinocchio at Collodi, pre- 
pared by a committee of which the chairman is Professor Rolando Anzi- 
lotti, sindaco of Pescia, the commune including Collodi. 

* Cinque Canti 4.14. This monster appears also in Orlando Furioso 
(6.37) and in Orlando Innamorato (2.13.58) where it is said to be two 
miles long. 

* Pinocchio resembles the Verae Narrationes (1.30 ff.) in emphasis on 
the teeth of the monster, which are not mentioned in the Cinque Canti. 
Yet Lucian’s details (that the teeth are higher than a phallus borne in 
procession, are sharp like palisades, shine like ivory, and are so widely 
spaced that a ship can go between them) are not employed by Lorenzini, 
nor did the latter find in Lucian’s account that they were in three 
rows (p. 355). 

* Felice del Beccaro, L’Uomo Collodi (Edizione Nazionale, p. 420). 

‘I plan to discuss elsewhere the date of the Cinque Canti and their 
place in Ariosto’s epic intention. 





MAZZINIAN ECHOES IN DE SANCTIS’ 
CRITICISM 


N THEIR political and literary careers Mazzini and De Sanctis 

present an interesting contrast. Although some of their views 

on polities and religion were strikingly similar, they were so differ- 

ent in character and culture that they were destined, as Mazzini 

would have put it, to proceed along parallel lines — going in the 

same direction, toward the same goal, without ever meeting along 
the way. 

De Sanctis was one of the few prominent leaders of united Italy 
who did not go through a real ‘‘ Mazzinian period’’ in his youth. 
Until 1848 De Sanctis was too engrossed in his studies and teaching 
to have either time or interest left for polities (Memorie e scritts 
giovanili, I, 132, 135). He took part, however, in the revolution of 
1848, and as a result he was held in prison at the Castel dell’Ovo 
where he penned one of his few poetical compositions, La Prigiene. 
In his preface to that poem, dated February 24, 1851, he expressed 
ideas which may have been unconscious reminiscences of the teach- 
ing of Mazzini, whose writings circulated with relative freedom 
throughout Italy in 1848 and 1849. In that preface De Sarctis pro- 
claimed his faith in Progress and Humanity, and rejected the 
teaching of Manzoni and Leopardi, the two writers who, before 
and after that particular period, remained his favorite modern 
Italian poets. 

The individuals suffer, Humanity conquers. So be it! Let us proudly 

offer our suffering to the future generations. ... This faith supported 

me, and I never despaired of human fate. “It is no longer time,” I 

said to myself, “to fondle as something real the bloody shadow of a 

perverted religion,” and I put Manzoni aside. “The time is passed for 

moanings, imprecations, and doubts; human suffering is the seed of 
freedom, and no drop of blood is ever shed in vain,” and I put Leo- 
pardi aside. “Let us believe, but only in something real! Let us suf- 
fer, but let us also work and hope!” (Memorie e scritti giovanili, 

II, 112). 

De Sanctis went in exile to Turin in 1853 when Mazzini’s polit- 
ical fortunes were declining. Most Italian liberals were already 
turning to the Savoy monarchy, whose moderate program had a 
stronger appeal than Mazzini’s inspired proclamations. De Sanctis 
too abandoned the Mazzinian creed, and went back to Manzoni and 
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Leopardi: among the first articles published in Turin he had two 
essays on Leopardi, and at his first opportunity he went to pay his 
respects to Manzoni at Belgirate. 

When De Sanctis went to Zurich at the end of March 1856, he 
was cordially welcomed there by a group of Mazzini’s friends. ‘‘It 
has been my good fortune,’’ he wrote to Lorenzo Valerio a few 
weeks after his arrival (May 15, 1856), ‘‘to find excellent friends 
in Passerini, Cironi, Melegari, De Boni, who are very kind to me.’’ 
His social relations must be been especially close with Cironi and 
De Boni, at that time more fervent Mazzinists than the other two: 
‘‘Dufraisse, De Boni, Cironi, Flocon, and I,’’ he continued in the 
same letter, ‘‘make up a small society of friends which is quite 
self-sufficient’’ (Lettere dall’esilio, 102, 104). A few months later 
(November 21, 1856), the name of De Sanctis, together with De 
Boni’s, appeared in the Genoese republican paper Italia e Popolo 
as a contributor to Mazzini’s Partito d’Azione (Scritti, v. 57, p. 
100). Through these friends De Sanctis must have met Mazzini 
personally in 1859—a meeting Mazzini recalled two years later in 
a letter to De Sanctis in which, among other things, he praised 
the Neapolitan critie for his intellect and patriotism (Scritti, v. 72, 
pp. 143-44). This seems to be the sum total of De Sanctis’ 
‘*‘Mazzinianism.’’ 

Later Mazzini criticized De Sanctis for the university appoint- 
ments he made as Minister of Education. On May 25, 1865, he 
wrote to Mme d’Agoult, ‘‘ Yes, it is quite true that Germany, the 
bad Germany, is invading us. But we do not owe this to an Italian 
preference; we owe it to Mr. De Sanctis who thought he should 
give University Chairs to all those he dined with during his exile, 
at Zurich and elsewhere. He presented us with Vera, with Mo- 
leschott,’ etc. .. . But you'll see that one of these days we will 
make a clean sweep of all that’’ (Scritti, v. 80, pp. 253-54). The 
same year in his article ‘‘I] Cesarismo’’ he again blamed De 
Sanctis,” without mentioning his name, (‘‘those who preside over 
the education of newly born Italy’’), for the teaching of Hegelian 
philosophy at the University of Naples (Scritti, v. 83, pp. 87-88). 

De Sanctis himself was never accused of Hegelianism by Maz- 
zini, which proves that Mazzini was not acquainted with De 
Sanctis’ writings.“ This will cause no surprise if we consider that. 
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De Sancetis’ articles were scattered in reviews and journals prac- 
tically inaccessible to Mazzini, and that only in 1866 a number of 
them were collected in Saggi Critici. It is well known that by 
1866 Mazzini’s interest in literature in general, and Italian liter- 
ature in particular, had reached the vanishing point. 

De Sanctis discussed Mazzini as a literary critic in one of his 
lectures at the University of Naples in 1873-74. Except for a few 
unessential details De Sanctis’ judgment was severe but just. He 
sympathized with the aim of Mazzini’s criticism, he appreciated 
the sincerity and nobility of his viewpoint, but he condemned the 
basie tenets of Mazzini’s ‘‘social’’ art — identification of poetry 
with philosophy, and substitution of abstract Humanity for the 
concrete individual as the subject of art (La letteratura italiana 
nel secolo XIX, v. 3, pp. 59-68). 

De Sanctis failed to bring out, however, that Mazzini, like many 
other genial theorists, was not completely a prisoner of his own 
system, that his criticism was more flexible than his theory, and 
that often his taste saved him from the extreme consequences of 
his logic. As a matter of fact there are instances in which the 
eritical judgment of Mazzini coincides with that of De Sanctis 
himself. These points of contact are not too numerous or obvious 
because of the different literary fields in which they worked, since 
De Sanctis studied almost exclusively Italian literature while Maz- 
zini dealt mostly with literatures other than the Italian. 

Among the Italian writers they both discussed we find three to 
whom both devoted sufficient time and space to warrant a com- 
parison—Grossi, Sarpi, and Dante. In their discussion of Grossi’s 
art and his Marco Visconti, Mazzini and De Sanctis agreed that 
the fundamental traits of the Lombard poet were his predilection 
for weak feminine characters, his pedestrian imitation of Manzoni, 
his sentimentalism, and his incomplete presentation of the char- 
acter of Marco Visconti. 

MAZZINI (1835) DE SANCTIS (1872-73) 
In questo quadro, come ombre in un __siI protagonisti di Grossi son donne, 
cerchio magico, si muovono esseri tutte come nate a un sol parto, fatte 
pallidi, dubbiosi, dallosguardo vago, tutte su d’un solo stampo. Nella 
dai colori avvizziti, dall’andatura innocenza o semplicita della vita 


vacillante, incerta. ... Tutto @ lan- sono colte dall’amore che all’improv- 
guore, intristimento, etisia. Errate viso come un iampo, s’intromette 
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in un cimitero di fanciulle danzanti 
come Ofelia, con fiori appassiti in 
mano, un segno di morte sulla 
fronte; sono meravigliose di belta, 
d’innocenza, ma fredde come la 
giovine fidanzata di Corinto. Non 
sperate di rianimarle sotto la stret- 
ta d’amore. Oh, no! La passione 
non ha presa su di esse; scivole su 
quelle anime calme e candide come 
una barea sopra la superficie d’un 
lago, leggiera e senza rumore 
(Scritti, v. 8, pp. 44-45). 


Il romanzo [Marco Visconti] in sé, 
come romanzo, come opera d’arte, é 
debole —debole perché Grossi s’é 
fatto un dovere d’imitare servil- 
mente in tutto Manzoni (Scritti, 
v. 10, p. 337). 


Marco Visconti, profilo nobile, eroi- 
co, ma vago e indeciso, specie di 


Amleto politico, le cui concezioni 
sono sempre state al di sopra della 
realt&a. Questo tipo profondamente 
reale, profondamente umano. ... 
Grossi l’ha compreso (Scritti, v. 8, 


p. 32). Solamente non @ per con- 
trasto, per i fatti esteriori, per la 
disposizione e il movimento degli 
uomini e delle cose che li attor- 
niano che posson venir fuori dei 
earatteri come quello di Marco. Oc- 
corre a questa specie di figure un 
quadro completo. Ora questo quadro 
esisteva. Esisteva il fatto. Era 
lY’ombra di Ludovico il Bavaro riz- 
zantesi minacciosa, e con essa tutto 
un romanzo, vasto, popolato ed 
eminentemente drammatico (Jbid., 
34). Egli ha dovuto nascondere tut- 
to cid. Ha dovuto dare un addio 
a tutti gli elementi di questo quadro 
delle proporzioni gigantesche .. . 
un addio a quelle lotte popolari che 
non si potevan ritrarre senza che 
ne uscisse un appello al popolo del 
1835 (Ibid., 38). 
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nel loro ctore. Allora nasce la col- 
lisione, che finisce con la morte 
confortata dalle consuetudini reli- 
giose cristiane. (La letteratura ita- 
liana nel sec. XIX, v. 2, p. 50). 
torto del Grossi é@ d’aver voluto dar 
vita a quelle donne la cui vita @ un 
punto solo, il momento in cui 
muoiono, come i fiori che, appena 
sbocciati, quasi la luce vincesse il 
loro fragile tessuto, appassiscono 
e muoiono; che rimangono nella 
semplicita del loro ideale (Jbid., 
54). 


Il Grossi @ una caricatura di Man- 
zoni (Ibid.). [Bice] @ una remi- 
niscenza di Lucia. (Jbid., 318). 
Bice é l’ideale di Lucia lavato della 
vernice contadinesca. ... La dif- 
ferenza fra i Promessi Sposi e il 
Marco Visconti @ solo nella ca- 
tastrofe (Ibid., 319). 


E vi troviamo [in Marco Visconti] 
tutti gli elementi comuni del Tre- 
cento, il torneo, i castelli, i me- 
nestrelli, quelle armi, quelle vesti, 
que’ costumi, tutta l’aria e l’appa- 
renza di quel secolo. In mezzo é il 
quadro, un fatto privato che ha un 
solo nome, quello del protagonista, 
e non Marco, ma Bice. . . . Marco 
Visconti, quella grande figura del 
Trecento che lotta contro i signori 
di Milano, @ messo nell’ombra, in- 
teressante nel romanzo solo pel suo 
amore (Jbid., 318). 





Perché questi nomi storici che devi 
per meta nascondere? Perché questi 
abbozzi imperfetti del passato 
quando nessuna lezione pud uscirne 
per noi? (Ibid., 56-57). Grossi s’é 
fatto un dovere ... di non penetra- 
re troppo avanti e a fondo negli 
abissi del cuore—quindi s’é rimasto 
in una sfera secondaria, quieta, in- 
feriore, al disotto delle nuvole, sen- 
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La catastrofe del Marco Visconti 
non v’ispira alcuna idea fuori del 
campo dell’arte, @ cosa puramente 
estetica . . Leggendo il Marco 
Visconti sentite avere un poeta non 
solo indifferente a qualsiasi conte- 
nuto religioso, morale, politico, ma 
alla storia stessa, la quale per lui 
é soltanto la tela su cui disegna un 
fatto artistico . . . Il motivo . 

del Marco Visconti [@] puramente 


za che trapeli ombra di genio 
(Scritti, v. 10, p. 337). Dunque 
Grossi @ al disotto dei tempi suoi. 
Con tutto cid mi ha trascinato, se- 
dotto, ed ho pianto come un bam- 
bino a tutta la seconda meta del 
volume quarto (Ibid., 338). 


Mazzini was less severe with Grossi than De Sanctis. One reason 
for this indulgence was that Mazzini, writing in 1835, could at- 
tribute to Grossi’s political caution some deficiencies of his novel 
which De Sanctis, speaking in 1872, almost two decades after his 
death (1853), could not explain in the same manner. Another 
reason was Mazzini’s deliberate effort to encourage the Lombard 
novelist. In a letter to Giuditta Sidoli (May 30, 1835) he said, 
‘*‘T have written .. . a few pages on Grossi. . .. I was requested to 
do so because Grossi, as usual, weeps and is dejected because of 
some pitiful anonymous criticism that appeared in print. I feel no 
enthusiasm for Grossi’s latest work, with the exception of about 
half a volume. But when I think of his critics, of the immense 
difference between them and Grossi, and of their mania to perse- 
cute and prostrate the two or three superior minds we have, I feel 
I must raise my voice in protest’’ (Scritti, App. I, 273). 

In addition, Mazzini was writing in an atmosphere heavily 
charged with political passions, and could not judge with the equa- 
nimity De Sanctis could achieve a full decade after the unification 
of Italy. Mazzini spoke enthusiastically of D’Azeglio’s Niccold 
de’ Lapi: 

This is one of those books, rare in Italy, that deserve the henor of a 

popular edition. It is not only a fine book but also a good deed. It 

is an expression of the national spirit so bold, so sustained, that would 
seem inconsistent with the double consorship [religious and political] 


existing in Italy, were it not for the fact that some of the censors, deep 
in their hearts, are Italian too, and that the others are fools (Scritti, 


v. 20, p. 385). 


estetico . . . servirsi della catastro- 
fe per intenerire, per strappare 
delle lagrime (Ibid., 319). 
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So wrote Mazzini to his Mother in 1841. In contrast De Sanctis 
judged Niccoléd De’ Lapi quite severely in 1872 (La Letteratura 
italiana nel secolo XIX, v. 2, pp. 325-27). Still, De Sanctis him- 
self reminded his students that when those historical novels first 
appeared, the patriotic fervor of the readers dulled their critical 
sense, and he recalled that, ‘‘Fieramosca caused a great impres- 
sion’’ (Ibid., 324), and that Guerrazzi’s Assedio di Firenze, in 
Naples ‘‘was worth its weight in gold, and happy he who could 
read it!’’ (Ibid., 325). 


On Sarpi Mazzini published a long article in The London and 
Westminster Review in 1838, while De Sanctis discussed the famous 
historian in his History of Italian Literature. They both agreed 
that Sarpi was a statesman rather than a reformer, inspired more 
by the cold realism of Machiavelli than by the idealistic fervor 
of Bruno or Campaneila; that the History of the Council of Trent, 
by its impartiality and the moderation of its criticism was the 
most telling indictment of the mundanity of the Church; and that 
in his writing Sarpi scorned all literary effects, all rhetorical 
devices, and achieved a style characterized by vigour, clearness, 


and sincerity. 


MAZZINI (1838) 

In Italia [la Riforma] era quistione 
politica, d’amministrazione, di 
disciplina. Tutti gli uomini ch’era- 
no considerati riformatori erano 
cid che oggi chiamano uomini di 
stato. Sarpi era il primo di quelli. 
. .. Non apparteneva a quell’ordine 
d’individui ai quali l’entusiasmo e 
l’energie delle convinzioni religiose 
o religiosamente sentite comunicano 
potenza per mettere in moto quella 
insolita attivita, quella somma di 
forze latenti esistente negli uomini 
d’ogni periodo e capace sempre di 
nuove vie se una potente iniziativa 
la susciti: apparteneva a quelli che 
abbracciando col guardo tutti gli 
elementi, tutte le forze operanti nel- 
Yattualita sanno come trarne par- 
tito e derivarne tutti i risultati 
no:malmente possibili (Scritti, v. 
16, pp. 226-28). 


DE SANCTIS (1870) 

Il personaggio intorno a cui si rac- 
coglie tutto questo movimento é 
Paolo Sarpi . . Mescolato nella 
vita attiva, non specula come Bruno 
e Campanella, e non inventa, come 
Galileo; ma scende nella lotta tutto 
armato e mette le sue cognizioni a 
servigio del suo patriottismo. Sceglie 
le sue armi con la sagacia del- 
l’uomo politico, anzicché con la pas- 
sione del filosofo e del riformatore: 
perché il suo scopo non @ pura- 
mente filosofico o scientifico, ma 
pratico, indirizzato a certi effetti 
(Storia della letteratura italiana, 
II, pp. 264-65). 
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Tremendo smascheratore di con- 
scienze, ei penetra, con occhio 
Machiavellico, attraverso l’azione i 
motivi che la producono. Dovunque 
ei trova una cagione dissimulata 
in contradizione colla apparente, ei 
solleva un lembo per noi, quanto 
basta all’intento e non pil. Le sue 
pagine non hanno rimproveri, recri- 
minazioni, invettive. Ei non inter- 
viene quasi mai personalmente a 
spiegare la storia, ma s’adopera in 
modo che la storia si spieghi da sé. 
I segreti della coscienza s’imme- 
desimano con essa, ed ei li narra 
quetamente come fatti documentati 
(Ibid., 211-12). 


Con uno stile semplice, chiaro, con- 
ciso, libero d’ogni indizio d’affet- 
tazione, ma pieno di nervi e di 
succo, ei ci colloca innanzi l’indi- 
viduo ch’ei vuol ritrarci, per modo 
che lo diresti scolpito ... Non una 
di quelle studiate minuzie care ai 
pittori di ritratti storici; non una 


di quelle antitesi oggi tradizionali 
o di quelle arti retoriche che . 

precipitano cosi sovente gli storici 
moderni nel manierismo, ma pochi 
tocchi profondi, un laconismo se- 
vero, e un’apparente semplicita che 
sembra inconscia dei colpi vibrati 


(1bid., 207-8). Il genio di Sarpi vi 
si rileva intero nella maturita delle 
sue facolta, della sua esperienza, 
della profonda conoscenza d’uomini 
e cose che le circostanze avevano 
aggiunta al suo naturale acume 
(Tbid., 204-5). 


Tu senti ovunque . . Pidea in- 
sistente e fine supremo del Sarpi, 
di ridurre ... il Papa nelle pro- 
porzioni d’un Principe qualunque. 
In questa idea consiste l’unita del- 
la Storia del Concilio e vi sta pure 
il segreto dell’intenso odio nutrito 
dalla Corte di Roma contro Sarpi 
e l’opera sua (Ibid., 213-14). 

L’opera del Sarpi basterebbe a ogni 
modo per farci comprendere l’indole 
del Concilio. Non era un convegno 
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Scrivere la storia di quel concilio 
[di Trento] e dimostrare la sua 
mondanita, cioé a dire i fini, le 
passioni e gl’interessi mondani... 
era un attaccare il male alla sua 
base. A questa impresa si acc’se 
il Sarpi. E se la passione politica 
fosse in lui soprabbondata, tiran- 
dolo a violenza d’idee e di espres- 
sioni e a volontarie alterazioni e 
mutilazioni di fatti, il suo scopo 
sarebbe mancato. La sua forza @ 
nella sua moderazione e nella sua 
sincerita (Jbid., 265). 


Trovi in lui una elevatezza d’in- 
gegno che gli fa spregiare i leno- 
cini e gli artifizi letterari, una viva 
preoccupazione delle cose, una chia- 
rezza intellettiva accompagnata con 
vigore straordinario d’analisi, e quel 
senso della misura e del reale che 
lo tiene sempre sul vivo e nel vero. 
Aggiungi l’assoluta padronanza del- 
la materia, la conoscenza de’ pid 
intimi secreti del cuore umano, la 
chiara intuizione del suo secolo e 
della societa in mezzo a cui viveva, 
ne’ suoi umori, nelle sue tendenze 
e ne’ suoi interessi; e si pud 
comprendere come sia venuta fuori 
una prosa cosi seria e cosi positiva 
(1bid., 267-68). 


Paolo Sarpi trasportava la lotta 
dalle generalita filosofiche in mez- 
zo agl’interessi, dove poteva aver 
favorevoli i principi e i popoli: 
percid fu temuto ed ebbe pit 
influenza (Ibid., 268). 


La Chiesa, pitt che da sentimenti e 
convinzioni religiose, era mossa da 
interessi mondani e da passioni po- 
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religioso, ma veramente politico; e 
questo sgorga da ogni pagina di 
Sarpi, segnamente dal quinto e dal 
sesto capitolo. I Papi vi appaiono 
Principi e non altro... non trovi 
pit indizio di coscienza religiosa, 
ma ripieghi, raggiri, discussioni 
parlamentarie come si fanno a’ 
tempi nostri. Egli ¢ veramente... 
Concilii Tridentini eviscerator 
(Ibid., 216). 
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litiche. Percid la restaurazione si 
chiari un’aperta reazione. Nessuno, 
di queste condizioni morbose, ha 
avuto una intelligenza pit chiara 
che Paolo Sarpi (Ibid., 269). 


The area of agreement between Mazzini and De Sanctis is even 
larger in their interpretation of Dante. They both believed that 
no heed should be taken of the commentaries to the Divine Com- 
edy; that all Dante’s biographers gave one-sided portrayals of that 
complex personality; that Dante conceived poetry as action, and 
wielded the pen like a sword; that his political thought, in spite 
of a medieval approach to the problem, has a surprising note of 
modernity ; and that the Beatrice of the Divine Comedy, though 
idealized, is not a mere symbol of transcendency but is substan- 


tially the historical Beatrice. 


MAZZINI (1837) 

O Italiani! Studiate Dante; non 
su’ commenti, non sulle glosse; ma 
nella storia del secolo in ch’egli 
visse, nella sua vita, nelle sue 
opere. Ma badate! V’ha pit che il 
verso nel suo poema; e per questo 
non vi fidate ai grammatici, e agli 
interpreti: essi sono come la gente 
che dissecca i cadaveri; voi vedete 
le ossa, i muscoli, le vene che for- 
mavano il corpo: ma dov’é la scin- 
tila che l’animd? (Scritti, v. 1, 
p. 22). 


(1844) 
Abbracciano in tutti i suoi aspeiti 
quell’anima profondamente amorosa 
e nondimeno severa, schiusa a tutte 
emozioni che riflette alter- 
nando in sé cielo, terra, inferno, le 
cose finite e infinite? No. Diresti 
che ciascuno d’essi la contemplasse 
a frammenti. Per uno di que’ scrit- 
tori Dante @ Guelfo; per un altro, 
Ghibellino: per tutti, o quasi, orto- 
dosso cattolico. Or Dante non fu 


DE SANCTIS (1869) 
Lasciate queste dispute agli oziosi 
da convento o da caffé, e voi git- 
tate via i commenti e avvezzatevi a 
leggere gli autori tra voi e loro 
solamente. . . . Soprattutto, se vo- 
lete gustar Dante, fatti i debiti 
studi di lettere e di storia, leggetelo 
senza comenti, senz’altra com- 
pagnia che di lui solo e non vi 
caglia d’altri sensi che del letterale. 
State alle vostre impressioni, e 
soprattutto alle prime, che sono le 
migliori (Saggi critici II, 321). 


(1858) 

Ma l’uomo nuovo non cancelld |’an- 
tico, e grande tesoro di amore si 
nasconde sotto quelle ire, e grandi 
dolcezze sotto quella violenza. I 
biografi non ci rappresentano che 
un lato solo di questo carattere 
(Saggi critici, II, 164-65). 

In un secolo vi ha due punti estre- 
mi rappresentati da individui o da 
partiti. Cercate Dante negli estre- 
mi e non ve lo troverete. Nondi- 
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Cattolico né Guelfo: ei fu Cristiano 
e Italiano. Ma tutti afferrano un 
qualche lineamento dell’anima sua; 
tutti lavorano intorno a uno o ad 
altro accessorio dell’idea madre che 
lo diresse {Scritti, v. 29, pp. 194-95). 


(1844) 

La vita di Dante sta, per noi, nei 
patimenti e nelle aspirazioni del- 
Yanima sua—nell’insistente svilup- 
po del pensiero che gli fu scorta, 
ispirazione e conforto——nella sua 
fede d’uomo e d’Italiano. Né pud 
scoprirsi consultando i vecchi bio- 
grafi e annotatori di Dante, ro- 
vistando gli archivi dei monasteri o 
seguendo a una a una, coll’Ampére, 
l’orme erranti del Poeta sulle terre 
d’Italia; bensi immergendosi riso- 
lutamente e quanto @ possibile nel 
mezzo, nell’elemento in cui Dante 
visse, poi studiandone le opere, le 
minori segnatamente ch’ei disegna- 
va visibilmente come preparazione 
al Poema, e addentrandosi final- 
mente nel poema stesso, che inco- 
rona l’edifizio da lui innalzato. In 
quest’ultimo, chi lo leggera& con ri- 
verenza, meditazione profonda e af- 
fetto per ogni cosa amata da Dante, 
lo scrittore trovera quanto gli oc- 
corre (Scritti, v. 29, pp. 216-17). 


(1844) 
Parecchi eruditi armeggiano ...a 
decidere se Beatrice abbia o no avu- 
to mai esistenza reale. Come a 
uomini non tocchi di mania... 
riuscisse ... di dubitare della vita 
di Bice, o di ammettere due esseri 
distinti, la Beatrice del poeta e 
quella del teologo, distruggendo in 
tal modo la continuita progressiva 
che caratterizza specialmente il ge- 
nio e amore di Dante, non saprei 
dirlo. Ma il tentativo di inanellare 
il reale e l’ideale, il simbolo e 1’in- 
visibile, la terra e il cielo, tramuta 
Yamore di Dante... in un lavoro 
di purlificazione e idealizzazione. 
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meno, gli uomini di parte hanno 
voluto tirar Dante dalla loro, ciascu- 
no con le sue buone ragioni. Come 
hanno veduto il suo carattere da 
un punto solo, e cosi le sue opi- 
nioni. E& Dante spogliato d’una 
parte di sé e collocato a un estre- 
mo (Jbid., 173). 


(1854) 
EB questa la vita di Dante? ... I 
fatti per se stessi sono ciechi, ove 
ad essi non date l’occhio dell’intel- 
ligenza: la vita di un uomo é la 
storia della sua anima, meno quello 
ch’ei fa, che quello ch’ei pensa e 
sente. Vediamo Dante quale ei si 
dipinge nelle sue poesie (Lezioni 
e Saggi, 121). 

(1876) 
Bisogna cominciare con una base 
di fatto. E intendo per base non 
la cognizione di alcuni fatti o d’una 
congerie di fatti ... ma un risul- 


tato di fatto, lo stato reale psico- 
logico dell’autore, come venne for- 
mato dai suoi tempi, dalla famiglia, 
dalle circostanze della sua vita, dal 


suo ingegno, dal suo carattere (La 
letteratura italiana nel sec. XIX, 
v. 4, p. 340). 


(1854) 
Che cosa @ dunque la Beatrice del- 
la Divina Commedia? f& Beatrice 
donna santificata e idealizzata; é@ 
Yantica Beatrice arricchita di tut- 
to cid di che si @ fatta ricca |l’ani- 
ma dell’amante (Lezioni e Saggi, p. 
143). Cosi la nuova Beatrice con- 
tiene in sé l’antica, ed @ ancora 
qualcosa di pit: @ il primo e il 
secondo amore, la donna, la santa 
e l’idea, il passato e il presente di 
Dante, non figura l’uno dell’altro, 
ma fusi insieme, il fantasma del 
passato trasformato dal tempo e 
trasfigurato dalla poesia. ... Nella 
nostra giovinezza la realta @ ancora 
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. . . Quelia che ispird Dante sulla 
terra gli diventd angelo protettore 
in cielo. Davanti alla potenza 
d’amore che duréd nel Poeta, la 
morte stessa spari (Scritti, v. 29, 
pp. 222-23). 

[Dante] s‘ispird della sua memo- 
ria non solamente nelle magnifiche 
pagine ch’ei le consacré sul finir 
della vita nel Poema, ma nel culto 
della Donna che traspare da un 
capo all’altro. Nel suo amore per 
quanto @ Bellezza—nelle incessanti 
aspirazioni all’interna purificazione 
—Beatrice fu la musa del suo intel- 
letto, Vangelo dell’anima sua, lo 
spirito consolatore che lo sostenne 
attraverso lesilio e la poverta 
(Seritti, vol. 29, pp. 230-31). 


(1844) 
Dante non fu né Guelfo né Ghibel- 
lino....Ei segui una via indipen- 
dente mirando a pit alto intento 
che non era quello dei pit. Al di 
1a del Guelfismo e del Ghibelli- 
nismo ei vide l’unita nazionale 
italiana; al di 1&4 di Clemente V e 
d’Arrigo VII ei vide l’unita del 
mondo (Ibid., 258). 


. ei sentiva Dio nella vita e la 
virti creatrice nell’azione: scriveva 
come avrebbe operato; e la penna 

. Somiglia nelle sue mani una 
spada—né a caso ei pone una spada 
in mano ad Omero, il poeta sovrano 
(Ibid., 274-75). 


Dante batté alla porta del conven- 
to di Santa Croce del Corvo. Il 
monaco che gli apri , “che 
cerchi tu qui?” gli disse. Dante 
guardé attorno ... e replicd len- 
tamente: Pacem ... Pace—n4 mo- 
naco alcuno né uomo o potenza ter- 
restre poteva darla a Dante. La 
mano invisibile che manda |’ultimo 
strale potea sola... toglierli di sul 
capo la Corona di Spine (Jbdid., 
278-79). 
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intatta, @ Beatrice donna; il tempo 
a poco a poco |’assottiglia e la spi- 
ritualizza, insino a che negli ul- 
timi anni ella diviene rimembran- 
za, fantasma, un abitante del mon- 
do dantesco, e noi viviamo nel 
regno dell’deale, nel regno delle 
ombre (Ibid., 144). 


(1858) 

Ma non @ un semplice ritorno al 
passato come pretende Wegele. Ci 
é@ del passato e del futuro, del 
progresso e del regresso ... ci @ 
in germe l’affrancamento del laica- 
to e il cammino a pit larghe uni- 
ta. Intravvedi la nazione che suc- 
cede al comune, e l’umanita che 
succede alla nazione (Saggi critici, 
II, 172-73). 


Vi sono tempi ne’ quali la penna 
del poeta @ una spada tagliente. La 
poesia di Dante @ una battaglia 
che da a’ suoi avversari: il suo 
mondo @ un teatro dov’egli rap- 
presenta una parte, e canta e mi- 
lita insieme, nello stesso tempo 
Omero e Achille (Jbid., 164). 


Ma il mondo, in cui mescolavasi, 
gittava ne] suo animo una profonda 
turbazione: “Che cerchi?” gli do- 
mandava un frate: e lo stanco vec- 
chio rispondea: “Pace!” né la tro- 
vd se non per morte (Jbid.). 
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Besides sharing views on some specific points, Mazzini and De 
Sanctis agree also on some theoretical principles of esthetics. The 
typical romantic viewpoint that art and criticism are not dependent 
on general rules, but that each subject has its own rules which the 
poet must divine and the critic has to discover, is found expressed 
by Mazzini and De Sanctis in similar terms: 


MAZZINI (1844) 
Chiamavano critica un minuto pe- 
dantesco lavoro col quale tormenta- 
vano faticosamente la forma, 
Yespressione di quel pensiero: la- 
voro sterile, ingrato, di Sisifo, da 
ricominciare ogni qual volta una 
nuova incarnazione del genio sor- 
gendo a dichiararci che le leggi 
della forma risiedono nell’idea, e 


DE SANCTIS (1858) 
L’argomento non é tabula rasa, una 
cosa su cui possiate imprimere quel 
suggello che vi piace. E una ma- 
teria condizionata e determinata, 
eontenente gia in se virtualmente 
la sua poetica, cioé le sue leggi or- 
ganiche, il suo concetto, le sue 
parti, la sua forma, il suo stile 
(Saggi critici, II, 146-47). 


che ogni idea ha leggi proprie, ro- 
vesciava e rendeva inutili le fa- 
tiche anteriori (Scritti, v. 29, pp. 
189-90). 
Even more striking is the similarity in viewpoints on the ques- 
tion of morality in art. It is well known that one of the funda- 


mental canons of De Sanctis’ esthetics was his affirmation of the 


independence of art from morals, which contrasted with the views 
of most Italian romantic critics, Mazzini included, who made mo- 
rality the aim of literature. But the moral end Mazzini had in mind 
did not imply any exclusion in the choice of subjects—as it did, 
for instance, in Manzoni. Indeed Mazzini rejected the fabula docet 


sort of morality, ‘‘the morality . . . of the educational fictions of 
Miss Edgeworth’’ (Scritti, v. 21, p. 63), as vigorously as De 


Sanctis, and for remarkably similar reasons: 


MAZZINI (1839) 
Noi pensiamo che la moralita di 
un’opera d’arte dipende molto me- 
no dalla scelta delle cose rappre- 
sentate e degli argomenti, che dal 
modo col quale vengone sviluppati, 
e dall’effetto che alla perfine il 
libro per qualunque modo é riuscito 
a produrre sull’animo. Che nella 
trama del libro la virti abbia avu- 
to la peggio o riportato il trionfo, 
che il male vi abbia trovato il 
gastigo o sia rimasto impunito, cid 
poco importa, se noi apprendiamo 


DE SANCTIS (1856) 
Voi chiedete se Fedra @ una trage- 
dia morale. ... La moralita non 
é conseguenza dell’arte, ma i! pre- 
supposto, l’antecedente:  \l’effetto 
estetico non é possibile in voi, quan- 
do non siete gia un essere morale. 
. . . Il vostro riso, la vostra pieta, 
il vostro orrore testimoniano che 
voi siete un essere morale. Ma nel- 
la rappresentazione il vizio trionfa! 
Non @ vero; se il vizio vi desta il 
riso o la pietaé o l’orrore . . . cid 
che trionfa non @ il vizio, ma é@ 
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a riverire e ad amare la virti, 
malgrado le sue sventure, ed ab- 
borrire il male, malgrado le sedu- 
zioni di gioie terrestri e transitorie 
che ne possano derivare (Scritti, 
v. 21, pp. 63-64). 
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lY’umana coscienza (Saggi critici, 


II, 10). 


A final point of similarity can be seen in De Sanctis’ famous 
distinction between artist and poet if we compare it with Maz- 
zini’s contrast between the objective and subjective poets: 


MAZZINI (1838) 
Nel nostro concetto, il poeta og- 
gettivo @ quello che riceve e 
trasmette le impressioni esterne a 
volta a volta che gli appariscono, 
senza continuita, senza formare al- 
cun anello di congiunzione fra esse, 
senza collegarle tutte a un’idea uni- 
taria; poeta soggettivo @ quello che 
imprime sul mondo esterno dei fe- 
nomeni l’unit&a che trova nel suo 
proprio cuore o nella sua coscienza. 
Il primo @ passivo, il secondo at- 
tivo; il primo riproduce tutte le 
manifestazioni della vita, come in- 
l’altro 


dipendenti l’una dall’altra; 
la considera solamente come espres- 


sioni varie dello stesso pensiero, 
come applicazioni di un’unica legge 
generale, secondo una misura di- 
versa (Scritti, v. 16, pp. 63-64).° 
(1847) 

Secondo noi !’Artista non é@ un es- 
sere normale, se prima di tutto non 
@ UOMO; se il suo cuore non batte 
per tutto cid che fa battere il cuore 
dei milioni dei suoi simili; se le 
sue facolta affettive non simpatiz- 
zano con le gioie, le sofferenze, le 
lotte, con tutte cid che costituisce 
la vita dell’uomo quaggit’ (Scritti, 
v. 36, pp. 189-90). 


DE SANCTIS (1872-73) 
L’artista @ chi non @ tutto intero 
preso dal contenuto che vuol rap- 
presentare, chi non ha il cuore in- 
vestito da quel contenuto, chi, dal 
contenuto tenendosi a distanza, l’ha 
come modello non come padrone, e 
cid che in lui opera @ il solo ca- 
lore dell’immaginazione. Il poeta 
é tutto investito del suo contenuto: 
non sente, non vive che in esso; 
gli 6 per lui fiamma interiore, non 
gid calore di frase o di penna. E 
la soverchia possanza del contenuto 
da vita al poeta e uccide l’artista. 
Percidéd Dante ... @ pit poeta che 
artista; Petrarca pit artista che 
poeta (La letteratura italiana nel 
sec, XIX, v. 2, p. 13). 


(1871) 

Anche l’uomo contando esprime tut- 
to se stesso. Non gli basta essere 
artista, dee essere uomo. Cosa 
esprime se il suo mondo anteriore 
é povero, o artefatto e meccanico, 
se non ne ha il sentimento, se non 
ha niente da realizzare al di fuori? 
L’arte @ produzione come la natura, 
e se l’artista ti da i mezzi della 
produzione, l’uomo te ne da la 
forza (Saggi critici, III, 225). 


Needless to say, in spite of these similarities there are funda- 


mental differences between Mazzini and De Sanctis as literary 
eritics. In considering a work of art as such De Sanctis was con- 
cerned with its form, that is, with the manner in which the artist 
had realized his conception, irrespective of the truth or morality 
of the conception itself. De Sanctis did often examine the philo- 
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sophieal, historical, or moral basis of a literary work, but he always 
subordinated all these other considerations to the esthetic judgment. 
Mazzini, on the contrary, usually expressed his esthetic judg- 
ment in a general, sketchy, and hasty manner. One may take, as 
an example, the conclusion of his long article on George Sand: 
‘‘It will be remarked that we have hardly spoken of the purely 
literary merits of Madam Dupin. . . . Everybody knows that as far 
as regards the language, the style, the poetry of the forms and 
imagery she ranks second among the existing writers of France. 
She would be the first were Lamennais no more’’ (Scritti, v. 21, 
p. 124) ; or the remark on the artistry of Byron and Goethe, ‘‘I am 
not even mentioning their purely literary merits, incontestable and 
universally acknowledged’’ (Ibid., 223) ; or finally, the words with 
which he introduced his analysis of Carlyle’s style, ‘‘To descend | !} 
to qualities purely literary, Mr. Carlyle is moreover a powerful 
artist’’ (Scritti, v. 29; p. 79). What concerned Mazzini most was 
what he ealled the ‘‘tendencies’’ of a writer, that is, ‘‘the idea 
which inspires him, rather than .. . the form with which he chooses 
to invest it. The latter in truth, is of far less importance than the 
former’’ (Ibid., 59-60). The esthetic judgment which is the essen- 
tial in De Sanctis’ criticism becomes a sort of tacitly granted pre- 
requisite for Mazzini’s philosophical and moral judgment. 
Notwithstanding this basic difference the similarities between 
Mazzini and De Sanctis are of considerable importance. More than 
any other Italian romantic critic before De Sanctis, Mazzini was 
singularly free from residua of categories of classical criticism, 
such as questions of genres, problems of style and language, and 
the like. Mazzini’s critical effort aimed at re-living the emotional 
experience of the artist, or, as De Sanctis later expressed it, at the 
re-creation of the work of art, with means and for ends different 
from those of the artist himself. His criticism was based on a 
careful and sympathetic reading of the work under consideration, 
and it consisted in an account of the feelings awakened in the 
reader—the judgment usually being implicit in the narration itself. 
Like De Sanctis he viewed a literary history in the moral and 
cultural trends of the country. The distinction he made in 1837 
between the Manzonian and the Foscolian schools in the essay on 
‘*‘Italian Literature since 1830’ (Scritti, v. 8, pp. 347-91). is sub- 
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stantially the same as the one De Sanctis made in the seventies 
between the liberal and the democratic schools (La letteratura 
italiana nel secolo XIX). And, finally, the critical writings of 
both, although different in style, have the same informal character. 
They have nothing cathedratic or judicial in their tone, but they 
are like friendly conversations held with the reader who is often 
addressed with the familiar tu. 

These similarities do not mean that Mazzini exerted a direct in- 
fluence on De Sanctis. The Neapolitan critic was one of the most 
vigorous and original thinkers in Italian literature. The new ideas 
he came in contact with in his reading were always re-thought by 
him and integrated so completely in his culture, that when they re- 
appeared in his writings they seemed (as indeed they were) some- 
thing different. It may be worth whilz to note, however, that while 
De Sanctis is not likely to have known much of Mazzini’s literary 
criticism while he was in Naples, he riay have become acquainted 
with it during his stay in Turin; that ae is very likely to have done 
so in Zurich, when he was in close relations with the Mazzinists 
De Boni and Cironi; and that he certainly did read later the first 
eight volumes of Scritti Editi e Inediti, the volumes that included 
practically all the literary works of Mazzini. 

Without straining to prove problematic influences or deriva- 
tions, we can safely conclude that Mazzini’s criticism prepares 
the way for De Sanctis. Mazzini quite often defined himself as 
a “‘forerunner’’ of a future humanitarian religion. De Sanctis 
broadened the scope of that definition to cover all Mazzini’s eth- 
ical and political activities. In summing up his discussion of 


Mazzini he admonished his students: 

When a step forward is taken on the road to liberty and equality, when 
some progress is achieved on the road to religious emancipation, when 
some advance is made on the road to national education, in justice 
you surely will glance back and look at the man who had raised that 
flag, you will remember him with respect, and will say, “Behold the 
forerunner!” This is the true character, this is the true importance 
and the true glory of Mazzini” (La letteratura italiana nel sec. XIX, 
v. 3, p. 77). 

We may take this definition a step further, and say that also 


in literary criticism Mazzini was a forerunner. He was a fore- 
runner precisely of De Sanctis.° 
University of Wisconsin JOSEPH Rossi 
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+The works of De Sanctis consuited in the preparation of this paper 
are Memorie e scritti giovanili, Saggi critici, La letteratura italiana nel 
secolo XIX, Scritti e discorsi politici, all in the Morano edition of the 
Opere complete; Storia della letteratura italiana, Laterza, 1912; Pagine 
Sparse, Laterza, 1934, Lettere dall’esilio, Laterza, 1938; Lezioni e saggi 
su Dante, Einaudi, 1955. For Mazzini’s work, the national edition was 
used, Scritti editi ed inediti, Imola, Galeati, 1905-43, referred to in the 
text as Scritti. 

?Giacomo Moleschott, the Dutch scientist whom De Sanctis met in 
Zurich and later appointed to the Chair of Physiology at the University 
of Turin, became one of Mazzini’s favorite whipping boys. To Mazzini 
he was the prototype and symbol of that “materialism of foreign im- 
portation,” which prevented the realization of the idealistic Italy he had 
dreamed of and fought for all his life (Scritti, v. 79, p. 268; v. 84, p. 184; 
v. 86, p. 249; v. 88, pp. 81, 108). 

*It was De Sanctis who appointed Spaventa, Vera, and Tari, the 
“Hegelian trinity,” to the University of Naples. Cf. Luigi Russo, Fran- 
cesco De Sanctis e la cultura napoletana, Venezia, La Nuova Italia, 1928, 
pp. 75-115. 

‘With the possible exception of De Sanctis’ articles on the Murat 
question, published in Turin in September-October 1855 (Scritti e discorsi 
politici, I, 11-37), on which De Sanctis took the same position taken by 
Mazzini (Scritti, v. 55, pp. 81-87). 

*De Sanctis was not acquainted with this passage. It occurs in an 
article on Victor Hugo ‘published in English, a language De Sanctis did 
not know, which was not translated into Italian before 1913. De Sanctis, 
however, did read Mazzini’s article on “Byron and Goethe,” which ap- 
peared in Italian in 1847 in Scritti letterari d’un italiano vivente, and 
which contains a similar distinction in the contrast drawn between the 
two poets: “Goethe contemplates the world in parts, and delivers the 
impression they make upon him, one by one, as occasion presents them. 
Byron looks upon the world from a single comprehensive point of view, 
from the height of which he modifies in his own soul the impression 
produced by external objects, as they pass before him. Goethe successively 
absorbs his own individuality in each of the objects he reproduces. 
Byron stamps every object he portrays with his own individuality. To 
Goethe, nature is the symphony; to Byron it is the prelude. She furnishes 
to the one the entire subject; to the other the occasion only of his verse. 
The one executes her harmonies; the other composs on themes she has 
suggested. . . . The one is more vast; the other more deep. The first 
searches everywhere for the beautiful, and loves, above all things, har- 
mony and repose; the other seeks the sublime, and adores action and 
force” (Scritti, v. 21, pp. 218-19). It is interesting to note that in this 
article Mazzini employs the terms “artist” and “poet” in the same sense 
he uses “objective poet” and subjective poet”: “I know not whether 
Goethe will obtain more . . . admiration as an artist, but I am certain 
that Byron will inspire ... more love, both as man and poet” (Ibid., 
232-33). 

*The research for this study was supported in part by the Research 
Committee of the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin, from 
special funds voted by the State Legislature. 





ROME IN F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
NOVELS 


/1TN THE year 1865 Rome was still in great measure its old self. 
It had not then acquired that modern air which now begins 
to pervade it. The Corso had not been widened and whitewashed, 
the villa Aldobrandini had not been cut to make the Via Nazionale, 
the south wing of the Palazzo Colonna still looked upon a narrow 
lane through which men hesitated to pass after dark, the Tiber’s 
course had not been eorrected below the Farnesina, the Farnesina 
itself was but just under repair; the iron bridge at the Ripetta was 
not dreamed of, and the Prati di Castello were still, as the name 
implies, a series of waste meadows. At the southern extremity of 
the city, the space between the fountain of Moses and the newly 
erected railway station, running past the Baths of Diocletian, was 
still an exercising-ground for the French cavalry. Even the people 
in the streets then presented an appearance very different from 
that which is now observed by the visitors and foreigners, who 
come to Rome in the winter. French dragoons and hussars, French 
infantry and French officers, were everywhere to be seen, whose 
great number mingled with a goodly sprinkling of the Papal 
Zouaves, whose grey Turco uniforms with bright red facings, red 
sashes, and short yellow gaiters, gave color to any crowd.’’ 

These opening lines of F. Marion Crawford’s Saracinesca, writ- 
ten in 1887, seem to echo Henry James’ words of nostalgie desire 
to dwell upon ‘‘the interesting face of things as it mainly used to 
be’’ in Rome. Unlike James, however, Crawford was not ‘‘a mus- 
ing wanderer”’ nor ‘‘an aching alien,’’ nor, as a young man, had 
he gone ‘‘reeling and moaning thro’ the streets’’ of Rume, ‘‘in a 
fever of enjoyment.’’ Also unlike the scores of American novel- 
ists, from Cooper to Hawthorne and from Howells to H. Beecher 
Stowe and all the others, to whom a few years or a few months, 
and in many instances a few weeks had been sufficient ‘‘to bring 
in’’ Italy in the so popular novels of the Nineteenth Century, he, 
never ‘‘a repatriated pilgrim,’’ happened to have ‘‘a transmitted 
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and inherited property’’ in the atmosphere of Italy in general and 
of Rome in particular. His father, Thomas Crawford, the sculptor, 
still remembered for his Washington monument at Richmond and 
the statue of Liberty on the dome of the national capitol 
in Washington, had settled in Rome as early as 1834, one of the 
first expatriates to seek classical inspiration there. Upon his death 
his widow, Louisa Ward, sister of Julia Ward Howe (of The Bat- 
tle Cry of the Republic memory), had married Luther Terry, a 
painter who also, having come to Rome around 1833, had fallen 
under ‘‘that strange fascination that Rome exercised upon artists.’’ 

Frank Marion Crawford, or ‘‘Franchino,’’ as his family called 
him, was born in 1854 at Bagni di Lucea, ‘‘the miniature Switzer- 
land,’’ as that once so popular summer resort was called by its 
faithful Anglo-American colony. He was raised in Rome, in such 
palatial residences as Villa Negroni (now disappeared to give place 
tu the Termini station) and Palazzo Odescalchi. At twelve he was 
sent to St. Paul’s School, in Concord, N. H., as his stepfather was 
anxious ‘‘to make a good American’’ of him. The aristocratic, 


multilingual, much travelled boy did not leave any particularly 
significant record of his three years there, and his summer vaca- 


tions in Italy were waited for by him with impatience. From ‘‘a 


shy, gawky boy, who gave no promise of any sort of genius,’’ he 
developed into a strikingly handsome young man who, after some 
years of study at Cambridge, England, and of travel in the Orient, 
hit upon a best-seller formula with his two first novels, Mr. Isaacs 
and Dr. Claudius, and finally settled at Sorrento, where he wrote 
at least a book a year, until his untimely death at fifty-four. 
ilighly cultivated and interested in philology, archeology and 
history, he had always hoped to make a major contribution with a 
study about the Italian political scene. His Life of Leo XIII, how- 
ever, and his historical work Ave Roma Immortalis were never 
completed, and although his articles about Italy were highly prized 
by the American public, his success as a popular writer spurred 
him to repeat over and over the same pattern in his novels: ‘‘good 
women and bad, always plainly labelled, and men of the highest 
courage and moral integrity opposed by unscrupulous villians,’’ 
changing only the settings and the situations. His novels would be 
searcely worth mentioning, today, were it not for those with a 
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Roman background, whose authentic flavor presents, one feels, 
some points of definite interest to the student of the past. 

In his Roman novels, such as Saracinesca and its sequels, Don 
Marzio’s Crucifix, A Roman Singer, The Heart of Rome, A Lady 
of Rome, Cecilia, there is a wealth of first hand information to be 
garnered about places, customs, traditions about that Roma sparita 
whose charms are haunting those of us who were born too late 
to know them. If the characters are only types, too generalized to 
live, their setting is, on the contrary, an authentic portrayal of 
the Roman society, and a serious attempt to evaluate and preserve 
a real picture of that period of transition from the last years of 
the Papal rule to the early days of the Italian Kingdom. The 
gradual transformation of Rome from slumbering beauty to modern 
metropolis, and the impact of this change on its society is eyed 
with the accuracy of a historian and the heart of an artist who 
cannot help mourning the passing of certain peculiar charms of 
the old-time city. The darling of the salons, whether Black or 
White, Crawford was also very much at home among the lower 
classes and the peasants, because of the many months spent yearly 
in the villeggiature in the Roman environs, and also because of that 
flair for the picturesque which his background had instilled in him. 
His authority as a recorder of those times is therefore quite sound 
and well worth of mention. 

In these novels, the scene is always precisely laid in that section 
of Rome which includes the zone now called Roma del Rinasci- 
mento, and which goes from the Lungoteveres to Piazza del Popolo, 
and from Piazza Venezia to Piazza Barberini. Messer Grandi, one 
of the protagonists of A Roman Singer, lives at 27, Via Santa 
Caterina dei Funari; in Marzio’s Crucifix, Sor Marzio lives in Via 
dei Falegnami, his silversmith shop is near Palazzo Antici-Mattei, 
his favorite tavern, il Falcone, is close to Piazza Sant’Eustachio. 
In The Heart of Rome, there is a deliberate contrast between the 
Palazzo Conti, as he calls ‘‘an old palace near the Tiber,’’ and the 
house in Via Ludovisi, where the newly rich live. As for the plot 
of the novel, the author himself vouches for its authenticity: ‘‘I 
have myself seen,’’ he writes, ‘‘within not many years, a construc- 
tion like the dry well in the Palazzo Conti, which was discovered 
in the foundation of a Roman palace, and had been used as an 
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oubliette. There were skeletons in it . . . there was also a com- 
munication between the cellars of the palace and the Tiber.’’ As 
for the discovery of the statue therein, he recalls how he was taken 
to see ‘‘the statue of Augustus on the spot where it came to light 
in the Villa of Livia’’ in 1863, and as for the statue ‘‘of gilt bronze 
now in the ‘Rotonda’ of the Vatican museum,”’ he recalls, ‘‘it was 
accidentally found, when I was a boy, in the courtyard of the Pa- 
lazzo Righetti in the Campo dei Fiori . . . I shall never forget the 
vivid impression it made upon me.’’ Crawford assumes a knowledge 
of the Roman lay-out on the part of the reader, together with the 
specific meaning attached to certain places, which is carried over 
in the dialogue: ‘‘Sora Luisa, we are not in Piazza Navona, ‘‘for 
instanee, or ‘‘I shall go mad, and you will all have to take me 
to Santo Spirito.’’ 

In the Saracinesca saga, as the story progresses from the last 
years of the Papal rule to the turn of the century, the regret for 
the things past and the distaste for the new deepens: ‘‘Old Rome 
is gone,’’ he exclaims in Don Orsino, ‘‘. . . the fountain of Ponte 
Sisto is swept away, one by one the mighty pines of Villa Ludovisi 
have fallen under the axe and saw, and a cheap, thinly built quar- 
ter is built upon the site of the enchanted garden. The network 
of by-ways from the Jesuit’s church to the Sant’Angelo bridge is 
ploughed up and opened by the huge Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 
Buildings which strangers used to search for in the shade, guide- 
book and map in hand, are suddenly brought into the blaze of light 
that fills broad streets and sweeps across great squares... . The 
vast Cancelleria stands out noble to the sun, the curved front of 
the Massimo palace exposes its black colonnade to sight upon the 
greatest thoroughfare of the new city, the ancient Buco de’ Cenci 
exhibits its squalor in unshadowed sunshine, the Portico d’Ottavia 
onee more looks upon the river.’’ And he notes: ‘‘He who was 
born and bred in the Rome of 20 years ago comes back after a long 
absence to wander as a stranger in streets he never knew, among 
houses unfamiliar to him, amidst a population whose speech sounds 
strange to his ear... And yet,’’ he concludes, ‘‘one feels that Rome 
must be Rome still . . . a great heroine and a great actress .. . How 
should he know her in the strange disguise, her head decked with 
Gretchen’s tresses, her own cheek daubed with pink and white 
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paint .. until he finds himself upon the height of Sant’Onofrio 
or standing before the great fountains of the Acqua Paola, or per- 
haps upon the ¢ ive which leads through the old Villa Corsini along 
the crest of *’ ¢ Janiculum.’’ But progress is relentless, and a few 
years later, in Cecilia, even some of these places will have changed : 
in describing ‘‘the miniature Roman theatre close to the oak which 
is still called Tasso’s’’ he will locate it a few yards from the serene 
road that leads over the Janiculum through what was once the 
Villa Corsini.’’ Crawford dwells with sensuous pleasure on the 
description of Roman villas: Villa Sciarra, ‘‘the forgotten garden 
of the Arcadian Society in Rome. . . that lonely and beautiful 
spot beyond the Tiber, niched in a hollow of the Janiculum below 
San Pietro in Montorio, where Beatrice Cenci sleeps,’’ Villa delle 
Rose, Villa Madama, Villa Borghese during a kermesse, and Le 
Capannelle and picnies in the Campagna. 

These settings, and his descriptions of Roman social life of which 
he was a part, the balls, the masquerades, the visits to the Pantheon 
or the Coliseum by moonlight, and the characters; the duellist 
Spieca, the painter Gouache, the politician Del Ferice, the head 
of the Saracinesea family, might for a fleeting moment bring to 
mind the name of D’Annunzio, who lived and wrote of Rome in 
the same period. But the resemblance is fleeting, indeed. While 
there is no evidence whatever that Crawford was influenced by any 
of the Italian literary movements of his time, still there are strik- 
ing reasons to believe that, in Don Marzio’s Crucifix at least, he 
was striving to follow Manzoni’s teachings in the art of novel 
writing. This is his best novel, and it would suggest interesting ob- 
servations, were it studied in the light of Manzoni’s influence. 

On the other hand, in view of Crawford’s ability to portray 
different people and settings, another great Italian contemporary 
of his could well have steered this art toward a more original course, 
had Crawford taken the trouble to become acquainted with him. If 
he had developed his peasant characters beyond mere figurines, fol- 
lowing Verga’s example, his art could have reached a much deeper 
dimension. His sketches of the Roman countryside, of the Abruzzi, 
of the Ciociaria, with their old inns, the ‘‘old stage coach that, going 
out of Porta San Lorenzo still runs to Palestrina and the neigh- 
bouring towns, . . . almost as quick as going by rail,’’ the old super- 
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stitions and customs often go beyond the mere picturesque sought 
by the majority of foreign writers and show an intimate under- 
standing of those people and places. 

Like Verga, he sought to convey the personality of those num- 
bler characters through their language. In the Heart of Rome he 
observed : ‘‘There is no language in the world which can say more 
in one word than the Italian, or less in ten thousand, according 
to the humour of the speaker.’’ In many instances he anglicized 
lialian idioms, in order to add flavor to the speech of some of his 
characters. Thus, a popolano would say: ‘‘ All journalists are pigs 
who are dying of hunger’’ (morti di fame), or ‘‘Who leaves the 
old and takes the new knows what he leaves, not what he may 
find,’’ or ‘‘What a beautiful thing youth is.’’ Also, ‘‘What a piece 
of woman she was’’ (che pezzo di donna), and ‘‘I am sure she 
has a heart as big as this’’ (ha un cuore grosse cosi), ‘‘She speaks 
Italian like a Spanish cow’’ (parla italiano come una vacca 
spagnola). In other instances he translates into English exclama- 
tions, imprecations and more or less mild oaths: ‘‘By the body of 
Bacchus,’’ ‘‘ Pumpkin-head’’ (zuecone), ‘“May an apoplexy seize 
you’’ (che ti venga un accidente). Often he uses Italian expres- 
sions in the context: ‘‘ This scirocco, such a night, I have not closed 
an eye;’’ ‘‘I would have you put a little giudizio.’’ Such words as 
cortile, castello, festa, contadino, scudi, capperi!, piano piano, vil- 
leggiatura, Mecché!, andiamo, che c’entro io are used with no ex- 
planation, and their understanding on the part of the reader is 
assumed as a matter of course. In other cases, on the vontrary, 
the meaning is explained: ‘‘Salute,’’ which we always say to a 
person who sneezes;’’ ‘‘Great black eyes with ink-syucers under 
‘them, calamai as we say; and ‘‘a thousand franes is a great deal 
of money, it is a peri, as we say;’’ or “‘brivido, a shiver like an 
ague.’’ These are but a few of the language devices which Craw- 
ford used, with the evident intent of adding realism and color to 
the personalities of the Romani de Roma. Such devices were new 
in his time, and are much more used today, although, one feels, 
not to the extent he carried them nor with such authentic feeling 
for the real language of the people by an author who writes for a 
foreign public, in a foreign language. 

Because, then, of Crawford’s unusual position, of ‘‘belonging’’ 
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both to Italy and America, it is to be regretted that he did not 
exert his unusual powers of story-telling as to go beyond the con- 
ventional popular novel of his time. Aside from these observations 
on the documentary and stylistic value of his Roman novels, very 
little can be said of his work, which remains crystallized into pe- 
riod pieces which have at times the eerie unreality of silent movies: 
‘*he covered her hand with kisses and pressed them to his heart. For 
a moment she made no movement, but her eyelids quivered. Then 
she sprang to her feet, pushing him back violently as he rose with 
her, and turning her face from him: ‘Go!, Go! she cried wildly.’ ’’ 

One can be perfectly certain that Crawford never felt ‘‘ dismay 
at being an outsider’’ in Rome, and also, on the other hand, that 
he never went through those agonies of a ‘‘repatriated American”’ 
which Henry James analyzed so well in his lives of Hawthorne 
and W. W. Story. Perhaps James would have said of him what he 
said of Story: ‘‘the great difficulty with him is a too facile power,’’ 
perhaps again James would have explained his failure to produce 
a masterpiece by the absence of any conflict between his duties 
as an American and his Italian residence. Yet, there is a faint 
echo of James in these words that Crawford wrote in The Heart of 


Rome : ‘‘ These foreigners marry and come here and live, and their 
children are born here, and they grow up and call themselves 
Romans, as proudly as you please. But they are not realiy Italians, 
any more than the Sha of Persia.’’ 


REGINA Soria 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 





THE AMERICAN STUDENT IN ITALY 


ACH YEAR more American students travel to Italy to take advantage 

of the heritage of fine educational and cultural benefits which has 
drawn foreigners to its schools for centuries. It is no wonder that there 
has been an increase in the educational exchange programs between the 
two countries. Annually about $600,000 is spent for this purpose. 

Various U. S. government agencies as well as the Institute of Inter- 
national Education (IIE) aid the student in applying for scholarships. 
Many of our students and professors, however, plan trips to Italy as in- 
dependent scholars. The following information, collected with the assist- 
ance of educational agencies in Rome, is planned to help such a student 
and to make the inter-communication between the two countries more 
efficient. 


MATRICULATION: 
Foreign students who wish to matriculate in an Italian university 


should send applications through Italian Consulates in the nearest cities. 
Applications should not be sent directly to the Italian school. Only stu- 
dents who wish to take special courses for foreigners (at the Universities 
of Perugia, Florence, and Siena, and at the Dante Alighieri Society in 
Rome) can apply directly. Americans desiring to enter schools of medi- 
cine should contact the Italian Consulate General in New York. (In 
medicine, the Italian laurea is not accepted by all American institutions 
as yet. In most cases, individual courses are.) 

Each application should include, besides personal data (year and place 
of birth, father’s and mother’s names, etc.) and exact address, the name 
of the university and course chosen. 

Applications must be accompanied by (a) birth certificate (b) orig- 
inal diplomas (no copies) (c) and school credits (photostats accepted) 
(d) certificate of citizenship and/or residence if in a country other than 
Italy (e) and two signed photos, one notarized. Documents must be 
accompanied by translations in Italian. Only those in Latin or French 
need not be translated. All of the above will be translated, evaluated and 
authenticated by the Italian Consul in or near the student’s city of resi- 
dence. The Consul will do this without charge and will forward the 
needed material to Rome. 

The academic y+ ar begins on November 1 and lasts until October 31 
of the succeeding year, with a three-month summer vacation. Examina- 
tions are given in June and October of the succeeding year. Applica- 
tions for matriculation are to be sent to the nearest Italian Consulate 
not later than October 31. 

American students must have completed satisfactorily two years of 
college in order to matriculate in Italian universities. To be eligible to 
enter Italian medical schools a student must possess a B.S. or a B.A. 
degree and have compieted the pre-medical course. An adequate knowl- 
edge of the Italian language is required for any foreign student wishing 
to matriciulate in Italian universities. 

Foreign students can matriculate in: 

a) “corsi di laurea” a regular curriculum leading to a degree, wherein 
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almost all courses are compulsory. Depending on the previous academic 
credits and preparation of the student, admission may be granted to the 
first or more advanced years of study in the chosen faculty. 

b) “corsi singoli” which can be taken by foreigners only. Documents 
required are (1) citizenship certificate, (2) matriculation certificate in 
a foreign university or equal standing institution (3) two signed photos. 
Americans taking these courses cannot receive a degree but will receive 
certificates of proficiency after examination. 

c) “corsi di perfezionamento, post laurea” for MA or MS students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS: 

Six scholarships for six months each are given by the Italian govern- 
ment for about 600,000 lire (about $970, payable in three installments 
of 200,000 each) which usually suffice for a longer period of time under 
normal conditions. All applications for these scholarships should be 
addressed to the Institute of International Education in New York. (One 
East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y.) Renewals are handled in Italy. 
Information regarding scholarships given to students by American in- 
stitutions may be secured from IIE as well. Candidates in the musical 
field will be given an extra 50,000 lire for private lessons, as it is rather 
‘ difficult to obtain admission to music schools. Ten thousand lire will 
also be provided for travel inside Italy. The Italian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D.C., will pay three hundred dollars towards round-trip travel on 
an Italian ship or plane. Candidates must be United States citizens, pref- 
erably under 35 years of age. Preference will be given to candidates who 
apply from the United States and have not had previous study in Italy. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS: 

When acceptance to the chosen school has been granted, the student 
next faces the problem of living accommodations, especially when he is 
not sponsored by an agency. In most cases he should wait until arrival 
in the chosen city where after oricntation he may find a room or apart- 
ment with a family or in a private building, or select a pensione (board- 
ing house or small hotel where meals can be eaten). For general in- 
formation prior to arrival, the stuas«t should write: 

1) International section of the schosul—enclose an international coupon 

response. 

2) C.R.U.E.1.: Palazzo Pitti, Florence (with sections in other cities 

where universities are located). 

3) C.1-V.LS.: Via Caetani, 32, Roma 

4) USIS: (United States Information Service) in Genoa, Milan, Tri- 

este, Florence (also covers Bologna and Venice), Rome (covers 
Sardinia), Naples, and Palermo. 

Another good source is a professor of Romance Languages or any re- 
lated field at the student’s own American university. They often have 
excellent contacts overseas. 

The American will find the few dormitory-facility schools have limited 
space. They are “Casa di Studenti” in Rome and some small student 
houses in various other universities. Florence houses many foreign stu- 
dents in Villa Fabbricotti. It is generally recommended that if possible, 
the foreign student live with a family in order to study the language and 
customs of Italy from a more personal standpoint. The American will 
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find that social life and campus life are completely segregated in Italy 
with minor exceptions. Moreover, the academic life of the student is 
extremely independent in comparison with the system in American schools. 

It is further suggested that the American student travel to Italy with 
the “Italian Line” whereby he can begin to familiarize himself with the 
language and food. 

In conjunction with a law made in Italy with the co-operation of 
United States Ambassador to Italy, Clare Booth Luce, provision was 
made for Americans studying in Italy to: participate in commercial, in- 
dustrial, scientific, educational, religious, and philanthropic activities 
within the Italian laws; to be able to rent, possess or construct offices 
with the legal license of the Italian government and to employ agents; 
and to have freedom of travel from one part of the country to another.’ 

In general, American professors do not teach in Italian State schools 
but often take visitors’ positions in special schools and act as guest 
lecturers. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION ON CURRICULUM 


ART AND MUSIC 

As in the general curriculum, the foreign student must apply to the 
Italian Consulate in his city in order to enter an art or music school. 
He must submit a birth certificate, letter of a responsible person certi- 
tying the applicant’s reliability and seriousness of purpose, if possible a 
certificate attesting the applicant’s artistic aptitudes, certificate of citizen- 
ship, and two photos,. one notarized. No school diplomas and credits are 
required but an entrance examination to determine the level of the stu- 
dent is required. Courses in Italian art and music begin on November 1 
and end on October 31. Applications should be considered before Auz- 
ust 31. Art academies accept until December 31 because of their more 
flexible curriculums. In the case of conservatories, the student does not 
always have a security of entrance until he has an audition in person. 
University entrance is almost entirely based on correspondence, however. 

Academies of fine arts are governmental institutions at the univer- 
sity level for the study of painting, sculpture, interior decoration, and 
stage design. Foreign students entering should have had the cultural 
training equivalent to high school. 

Art courses last four years and include the above subjects: promotion 
from one year to the next is granted on the basis of examination and 
artistic work performed during the year. At the end of the four years. 
a final examination must be taken for a degree called “diploma.” 

In most cases in art schools, the foreigner may take the special 
singular courses. 

Art students must take all the subjects included in one of the four 
basic categories. They cannot elect subjects or follow a partial program. 
“Scuole Libere di Nudo” are attached almost all inclusively to academies 
and black and white is offered in Rome. These two courses may be fol- 
lowed without enrolling at the academy for regular courses. 

Academies of fine arts exist in Apuania-Carrara, Bologna, Florence, 
Milan, Naples, Palermo, Rome, Turin, and Venice—the largest staffs 
being in Rome and Florence. 

“Botteghe” or studios of well-known painters and sculptors may be 
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used by the student merely wishing to improve his technique. There are 
also several small private classes of drawing open to the part-time student. 

Applied arts institutes, governmental and those attached to handicraft 
workshops, are varied in Italy. Governmental institutions are the “Isti- 
tuti d’arte” which total 56 throughout Italy. According to their locations 
they may offer more specialized work in given fields. They are open to 
all students and give training in the minor arts and crafts. The normal 
course lasts six years with specializations in the given medium—fresco, 
metal, etc. Examples of fields open to the foreign student are: 

ceramics—Albissola, Florence, Faenza 

wood, iron, book-binding—Urbino 

applied arts—Bologna 

coral work—Naples 

Ecclesiastical art—Istituto Beato Angelico—Milan; Rome 

mosiac work—Vatican School, Rome 

restoration of works of art—Istituto del Restauro, Rome 

lace—Venice 

silver, iron, leather—Florence 

industrial arts—Rome, Bologna 

Study of the fine arts is centralized especially in Florence and in 
Rome—the latter’s main school being: Academia di Belle Arti, Via di 
Ripetta 218B, Rome. 

Rome’s Academia Nazionale di Santa Cecilia is among Europe’s finest 
musical schools, with admission granted by selective audition. Numerous 
excellent private “maestri” are available throughout Italy for vocal stu- 
dents in addition to the state and private conservatories. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Although the ornamental aspects of architecture and interior decora- 
tion are dealt with in the academies of fine arts, the regular courses 
leading to a degree in architecture are held at the professional schools 
of the university. The main schools are l..ated at: 
1) Facolta di Architettura—Politecnico di Milano, Milan 
2) Facolta di Architettura—Universita di Napoli, Naples 
3) Scuola di Architettura—Universita di Roma, Rome 
4) Istituto universitario di architettura di Venezia—Venice 
5) Politecnico di Torino, Turin 
The curriculum is the same for all institutes as they are controlled by 
the State. Differences may be found in the electives offered or in some 
basic subject being given one year instead of another. 
Courses leading to a degree last five years and consist of two pre- 
paratory years and three professional. 
Preparatory Subjects: 
drawing—2 years 
elements of architecture and survey of monuments—2 years 
history of art and architecture—2 years 
mathematical analysis and analytic geometry—2 years 
descriptive geometry and projection technique 
general and applied chemistry 
mechanics and graphic statics 
application of descriptive geometry 
physics 
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mineralogy and geology 
elementary construction 
Professional Subjects: 
interior architecture, furnishing and decoration—2 years 
lay-out of buildings 
style of monuments 
science of constructions—2 years 
urbanistic—2 years 
technical physics 
Technical iastallations 
architectural composition—2 years 
professional standard 
hygiene of buildings 
rational mechanics and graphic statics 
restoration of monuments 
technology of materials and technics of buildings 
topography and construction of roads 

Elective: 

Italian literature; English language or German; plastic ornamen- 
tation; landscape architecture; decoration; stage design; funda- 
mentals of law. 

The student must pass examinations of the first two years to enter 
the third. Before graduation he must take all basic subject examinations 
and those of four electives. Also, he must submit a project, have an oral 
discussion, and have three impromptu planning tests. For laurea, all 
courses are needed but specialists, which is often the case of the foreign 
student, may take single courses which do not lead to a degree. 

* a oe 

The most usual fields of study which draw Americans to Italy have 
been discussed here. While most Italians come to the United States for 
study in the technical professions, our scholars have discovered the rich 
opportunities open in the artistic fields in Italy. Moreover, the American 
student derives much benefit from actual study of the remnants of all 
phases of Italian culture which in great part are preserved all over the 
country. 

The American student planning study abroad should seriously under- 
take an intensive study of the Italian language as well as a survey of 
the history of the country. Only then can he be adequately equipped to 
enjoy and appreciate the endless beauty and opportunity which Italy 
offers.* 

Mary ANN PASTERNOCK 


Maywood, Ill. 


1Gazzetta Ufficiale della Repubblica Italiana, July 12, 1949, p. 16 
(refer: Ministry of Justice, Official Law Publication, p. Giuseppe Verdi, 
Rome. 

* Editor’s Note. Although the material in this article falls outside 
the scope of Italica, all of us are frequently asked questions on student 
study in Italy. It is to be hoped that Miss Pasternock’s exposition will 
help in supplying many of the answers. 











ANCORA LA “GORGIA TOSCANA” 


Lettera aperta al prof. C. Merlo. 


L MIO ritorno dall’Australia 6 trovato in Orbis, III (1954), il trittico 

di articoli Suoi che servono da replica alle discussioni mia e del prof. 
Heinimann sopra la questione della ‘gorgia toscana’ e del presunto 
sostrato etrusco. In questo trittico Suo e anche in qualche altra tratta- 
zione recente della questione, si trovano parecchi errori di fatto e di 
metodo, sicché pare opportuno ritornare—spero, una volta per sempre— 
sopra questo vecchio tema. 

1. Ap. 17 di Orbis, III (1954), Lei asserisce ‘Alla replica, da me pub- 
blicata in questa rivista [Jtalica] ... il prof. Hall non ha risposto, né 
poteva rispondere.’ A quel secondo articolo Suo avrei potuto bensi rispon- 
dere, se avessi giudicato che valesse la pena. II terzo articoletto Suo, 
invece, quello sul Déi, @ apparso solo poco tempo prima della mia partenza 
per |’Australia, né conteneva niente che rendesse necessaria una risposta. 

Nel secondo articolo del Suo trittico in Orbis (quello che fu pubblicato 
in Italica, vol. XXVII [1950]), infatti, Lei non ci dice nulla di nuovo; 
non valeva, né vale ora, la pena di rispondere alle cose gia dette anterior- 
mente da Lei, con cose gia detteLe dai Suoi critici (p.e. dal Rohlfs nel 
conosciutissimo articolo ‘Vorlateinische Hinfliisse in den Mundarten des 
heutigen Italiens?’, GRM, XVIII [1930], 37-56, ora ristampato nel suo 
libro An den Quellen der romanischen Sprachen [1952], 61-79). Nel terzo, 
é interessante il materiale sulla grafia del Déi, ma non @ in nessun modo 
rilevante per la questione del sostrato etrusco. Anche se |’interpretazione 
dell’h del Déi fosse indubbia, e se fossimo sicuri che quest’uso suo della 
lettera h indicasse il suono [h], questo non farebbe che retrodatare da 
un secolo, pil o meno, la prima apparizione sicura della ‘gorgia.’ Questo 
non ci dovrebbe sorprendere, dato che i fenomeni linguistici Anno luogo 
in genere qualche tempo prima della loro attestazione per iscritto. 

Ma c’é di pit. Come il Rohlfs osservd nel 1930, l’uso della grafia h 
non @ necessariamente una prova della pronunzia [h], specialmente nel 
medioevo, quando la lettera h si pronunziava spesso (come si pronunzia 
ancora nella chiesa cattolica) col suono [k], p.e. in nihil [nikil]. © 
chiaro che nell’uso del Déi, come ce lo descrive Lei stesso, la lettera h 
non @ che una variante grafica (allograph) del grafema c. Ora, non c’é 
necessariamente nessuna corrispondenza tra le varianti foniche di un 
dato fonema e le varianti grafiche del grafema che rappresentano questo 
fonema. Per esempio, nella grafia spagnuola, le lettere b e wv rappre- 
sentano un unico fonema /b/, le cui varianti foniche [b] e [g] ricorrono 
con una distribuzione molto diversa da quella delle lettere b e v: vivir 
/bibir/ si pronunzia [bi’gir], e beber /bebér/ si pronunzia [be’ ger]. 
Chiunque volesse basarsi sulla distribuzione odierna delle lettere b e v 
nell’ortografia spagnuola per giungere a qualsiasi conclusione sulla distri- 
buzione dei suoni [b] e [gl], se ne lascerebbe trarre in grandissimo in- 
ganno. Ed @ risaputo che quelli che parlano una lingua non sono, in 
genere, consci delle varianti foniche dei fonemi, cosicché non le rap- 
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presentano quasi mai nella grafia. L’uso che il Déi fa della lettera h, 
quindi, pud indicare l’esistenza del suono [h] al tempo suo, ma pud 
anche non indicarla. 

Ma mettiamo che ii Déi sia stato un fonetista e dialettologo nato anzi 
tempo (il che non é, poi, impossibile). Mettiamo magari anche che le 
grafie medioevali con h rappresentino il suono [h] (il che @ sempre 
molto dubbio). Resta sempre da colmare quella lacuna immane di pit 
di un millennio che va dall’ultima possibilita della sopravvivenza del- 
l’etrusco, fino al toscano medioevale. Questo silenzio millennario @ troppo 
lungo, al parere mio e di molte altre persone, per permetterci di ascri- 
vervi uno sviluppo cosi mal documentato e con una base fonologica cosi 
poco conosciuta come quella del presunto sostrato etrusco. Aggiungasi 
a questo il fatto che—-come osserva giustamente il prof. Heinimann 
(Orbis, IV [1955], 114)—dobbiamo considerare la pronunzia del latino 
non solamente nella bocca degli Etruschi, ma anche in quella dei romani 
colonizzatori. Che cosa sappiamo sul rapporto tra Romani ed Etruschi, 
che sia sufficiente per poter arrivare a conclusioni decisive intorno ai 
loro influssi reciproci? 

Dall’altro lato, Lei, pur accettando indicazioni e ‘prove’ cosi tenui, 
rifiuta testimonianze molto pitt solide—cioé, l’attestazione dell’esistenza 
nel Cinquecento di una variante fonica Cy] per il fonema /g/, fornitaci 
dal Tolomei e dal Gigli. Perché, infatti, questo del Tolomei dovrebbe 
essere, come dice Lei, un ‘solennissimo equivoco’? Lui c’era a sentirlo 
in persona, ed era dotato d’un orecchio e d’un ingegno linguistico poco 
comuni; mentre noi, invece, alla distanza di quattrocento anni, non ci 
abbiamo né dischi né nastri magnetici né il minimo eco della parlata di 
quel tempo su cui basarci per negare l’accuratezza dell’udita del Tolomei. 
A me non pare difficile ammettere che ci fosse stata una volta, nel Cin- 
quecento e nel Seicento, una variante fonica Cy] per /g/, parallelamente 
a fy] per /k/—e che quella sia passata dalla moda, mentre questa sia 
rimasta. Le varianti foniche non sono, al loro inizio, che manifestazioni 
della moda, e, se non ricevono nessuna funzione fonematica da mutamenti 
in altre parti del sistema fonologico (cf. W. F. Twaddell in Language, 
XXIV [1948], p. 152), possono anche sparire per non essere pil di moda. 
Rifiutare la testimonianza del Tolomei e accettare le grafie medioevali 
con h—questo mi pare veramente colare la zanzara e inghiottire il cam- 
mello. 

Lei accusa e me e il prof. Heinimann di esserci basati unicamente sui 
materiali dell’AJS, senza aver badato al altre considerazioni. Perd, chiun- 
que guardi l’articolo mio (Italica, XXVI [1949], 64-69, e specialmente a 
p. 67, note 3 e 4) vedra che 6 tenuto presenti le discussioni anteriori; 
che le 6 citate chiaramente nelle note; e che le 6 integrate nella mia 
discussione e colle mie conclusioni. Quella nota mia non fu, infatti, che 
una breve analisi dei materiali dell’AJS per aggiungerli ai materiali gia 
presentati da altri investigatori. 

2. Nel frattempo, sono apparse due altre discussioni del rapporto fra 
“gorgia toscana” e sostrato etrusco, le cui basi teoriche sara opportuno 
discutere qui. In Italica, XXVIII (1951), 197-201, ‘l prof. Robert L. 
Politzer & pubblicato “Another Note on Gorgia Toscan,” in cui a tentato 
di stabilire un rapporto fra il presunto sostrato e lo sviluppo strutturale 
del consonantismo toscano. La sua tesi principale @ che quest’ultimo 
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rispecchia un’esitazione tra un sistema di opposizioni “quadrilaterale” e 
un altro “triangolare.” Nel sistema “quadrilaterale” ci sarebbe stata 
un’opposizione fra sordita e sonoritaé, combinata con un’altra fra pro- 
nunzia occlusiva e fricativa (p : f ~ b: v), mentre invece nel sistema 
“triangolare” quest’ultima opposizione si ritroverebbe solamente nel paio 
sordo (p : f ~ b/v). Il prof. Politzer presume che un sistema “triango- 
lare” abbia prevalso anticamente nel toscano; che ci sia stata una “ten- 
denza” a rilassare l’opposizione tra consonanti scempie e lunghe; e che 
la “gorgia” sia un relitto di tempi in cui la fricativa ly] abbia avuto 
un valore fonematico, il quale sarebbe stato perduto relativamente di 
recente. Per la pronuncia fricativa stessa, il prof. Politzer accetta la 
teoria secondo cui essa rispecchierebbe le abitudini di pronuncia del- 
l’etrusco, il quale avrebbe avuto le cosiddette “aspirate.” 

Ora, un tale tentativo di correlazione fra sviluppo storico e analisi 
strutturale é sempre lodevole; né si pud dire @ priori che sia da rifiutare 
(v. il mio articolo recente “Sostrato e lingue créole.” Archivio Glottolo- 
gico Italiano, XL [1955], 1-9). In questo caso, perd, mancano completa- 
mente le prove per convalidare la tesi ingegnosa ma—a dire il vero— 
oltremodo complicata del prof. Politzer. Della pronunzia dell’etrusco 
sappiamo solo il fatto ovvio che c’era un’opposizione fonologica tra i 
suoni simboleggiati da pg e @ te 6 k e ,; di qual genere sia stata 
quest’opposizione, non si sa assolutamente nulla, né si pud basare nessuna 
teoria sostratistica su una presunta “aspirazione” etrusca. Per quanto 
concerne i sistemi “quadrilaterale” e “triangolare” del prof. Politzer, @ 
verissimo che siano esistiti, ma solamente per le labiali; non c’é nessuna 
prova (salvo il fenomeno che si discute, che naturalmente non si pud 
includere tra le prove) che siano mai esistiti né per le dentali né per 
le gutturali. I] prof. Politzer cita l’esitazione medioevale nella grafia 
tra scempie e geminate per trarne |’indizio che quest’opposizione sia 
stata indebolita. & chiaro, perd, che dalla lingua stessa non @ mai sparita; 
le esitazioni grafiche tra scempie e geminate si dovra ascrivere, non alla 
scomparsa di quest’opposizione, ma all’incertezza dovuta all’introduzione 
di molte parole di prestito altoitaliane e galloromanze contenenti con- 
sonanti scempie, accanto a (non sostituendo!) parole indigene colle 
doppie. E poi, mancava una salda tradizione per la trascrizione delle 
geminate, come mancava anche per le palatali (nelle cui rappresenta- 
zione grafica si trovano molte esitazioni). Per tutta questa “neutraliz- 
zazione” dell’opposizione tra scempie e geminate, e questa “re-importa- 
zione” dell’opposizione dai dialetti meridionali, non ci sono prove che 
siano mai esistite. 

8. Ancora meno felice @ un altro tentativo di spiegazione, quello del 
prof. W. von Wartburg nel suo articoletto “Nochmals die ‘gorgia toscana’ 
und das etruskische Substrat” (ZRPh. LXX [1954], 389-390). Il Rohlfs 
aveva sollevato l’obiezione che il mutamento fonetico [k] > [h] dev’es- 
sere posteriore a quello [k] > [tS], perché altrimenti da [pake] avremmo 
avuto [pahe] invece di [patSe]. A questa obiezione il prof. von Wartburg 
risponde che si pud postulare uno stadio intermedio un cui [k] sarebbe 
divenuto [kh] (con la presunta “aspirazione” etrusca) anche davanti 
a vocali anteriori, ma solo in posizione antevocalica: [kentu], [pakhe], 
{sikhuru]; e un secondo stadio intermedio in cui [kh] avrebbe seguito 
lo sviluppo di [kj > [tS] davanti a vocali anteriori, e sarebbe rimasto 
davanti a vocali posteriori: [tSentu], [patSe], ma [sikhuru]. 
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Questa spiegazione del prof. von Wartburg inciampa, perd, sul fatto 
che [k] diventa [,] in tutte le posizioni intervocaliche nel toscano, 
anche davanti a vocali anteriori—ma, notisi bene, soltanto quelle d’ori- 
gine seriore. Cioé, da un lato ci abbiamo [patSe] ecc., ma dall’altro forme 
come /amike/ [amihe], /é6ke/ [ohe] e via dicendo. Questo mi pare un 
indizio sicuro che il mutamento di [k] in [kh] o [y] non pud essere 
in nessun modo anteriore a quello degli antichi [k*], [k'] del proto-ro- 
manzo in [t8*], [tS'] del “latino volgare” o “Proto-Italo-Western Romance” 
che dir si voglia. Abbiamo cosi un terminus a quo per la “gorgia toscana,” 
che tutt’al pi non pud essere anteriore al secondo secolo dopo Cristo; 
né sappiamo in quale epoca la palatalizzazione del [k] davanti a vocali 
anteriori sia giunta in Toscana (potrebbe essere anche molto pit tardi). 
E chi pué dirci se, nell’antica Etruria, l’etrusco (che ai tempi dell’impe- 
ratore Claudio era gia diventato una curiosita filologica) si parlava an- 
cora in quel secolo, e da chi? 

4- Devo dire che finora tutti gli argomenti dei “sostratémani” non 
mi paiono affatto convincenti, almeno per il presunto sostrato etrusco. 
In quanto alla mia posizione personale, credo che alcuni—p.e. il prof. 
Tagliavini, nelle sue Origini delle lingue neolatine (2* ediz., Bologna. 
1952, a p. 77) e il dott. Castellani, nell’Introduzione ai suoi Nuovi testi 
fiorentini (Firenze, 1951, a p. 28, n. 2)—l’Anno esagerata, qualificandola 
di completamente negativa. Io, invece, la definirei come “fortemente 
scettica.” Potrebbe darsi che, un giorno, qualcuno adducesse prove con- 
vincenti per la teoria del sostrato etrusco. Ma le prove addotte dovranno 
essere diverse da quelle offerteci finora, e molto pit solide; dovranno 
fornirci almeno informazioni precise sulla struttura fonologica (sia 
fonetica che fonematica) dell’etrusco stesso, e anche eventualmente sugli 
stadi intermedi fra latino volgare e toscano. Nel frattempo, vorrei pre- 
gare Lei e gli altri sostenitori della tecria del sostrato etrusco, di non 
considerarla né come “una verita accettata” (come dice Lei [Jtalica, 
XXVII, 253]), né come un domma, le deviazioni da cui si devono trattare 
come eresie da estirpare. Come ogni altra teoria scientifica, quella del 
sostrato etrusco @ un’ipotesi, che pud essere vera e anche non esserlo; ma 
la sua verita 0 meno va considerata obiettivamente, senza odio teologico 
e senza rancori personali. 

Malgrado questo dissenso che @ nato fra Lei e me, non 6 mai cessato 
di ammirare l’immenso contributo che Lei a fatto agli studi dialettali 
italiani; percid La prego di credermi uno dei Suoi ammiratori e quindi 
sempre 

Suo dev. mo 
Rosert A. Hatt, Jr. 


Cornell University 


PS—Per quanto concerne l’ortografia del Déi, veda ora l’articolo di 
G. Folena, “Testimonianze grafiche della gorgia toscana?”, in Studi di 
Filologia Italiano, XIV (1956), 501-514, in cui il Folena dimostra incon- 
trovertibilmente che l’h del Déi non pud essere interpretata come un 
indizio della gorgia. 
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L’ ULTIMO VOLUME DELL’ EPISTOLARIO DEL GIUSTI 


Grusepre Giusti: Epistolario. Vol. v. A cura di Q. Santoli. Firenze, Le 
Monnier, 1956. Pp. 356. 


Un valentuomo, veramente encomiabile, di scuola e di studio, Quinto 
Santoli, ha dato in questi giorni un nuovo volume dell’ Epistolario 
giustiano (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1956), che tien dietro ad altri quattro 
editi da Ferdinando Martini nel 1904 e nel 1932. Salgono cosi da 814 a 
1006 le lettere del Giusti e sono oggi corredate di un prospetto generale 
cronologice che corregge e assicura le date errate od omesse di tutte le 
precedenti edizioni. 

Le 192 lettere aggiunte sono in parte inedite e ricavate con somma 
diligenza dagli autografi della Biblioteca Forteguerriana di Pistoia, dell’ 
Arcivescovile e dell’ Universitaria di Pisa, della Nazionale Centrale di 
Firenze, del Museo del Risorgimento di Roma. 

Per un severo criterio filologico seguito, la raccolta supera di gran 
lunga quella ormai antiquata del Frassi, che dell’ epistolario fu il primo 
editore (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1859) e la successiva del Martini, il meglio 
informato e pili acuto studioso del Giusti, che la corredd di dotte ed 
argute Appendici, ricche di interessanti notizie illustrative. 

Il triplice interesse, autobiografico, linguistico, letterario, rende il 
nuovo volume pitt interessante dei precedenti per le cure quinquennali 
che vi ha dedicato il raccoglitore, consigliato dal Pancrazi e dalla Casa 
Le Monnier ad aggiungere alla corrispondenza con Eugenia Caselli e con 
Carlo Bastianelli, che formano il gruppo epistolare pili importante, anche 
le altre lettere rimaste inedite o venute in luce in libri, opuscoli, riviste 
o giornali dopo la seconda edizione del 1932 della raccolta del Martini. 

Il Pancrazi, che nel suo ultimo volume Nel giardino di Candido (Fi- 
renze, Le Monnier, 1950) ha dato intorno al Giusti e alla sua opera un 
giudizio il pit sentito, il pili meditato e il pid’ attuale fra gli antichi e 
recentissimi studiosi, c’invita a rileggere non solo le poesie giustiane, ma 
soprattutto le prose e fra queste l’eccellente Cronica dei fatti di Toscana 
(Firenze, Le Monnier, 1948) da lui ristampata dopo la vecchia edizione 
del Martini. Orbene; il recente volume dell’epistolario contiene proprio 
il commento a quella Cronica nelle molte lettere che vanno dal ’45 al ’49 
e sono le pit belle fra quelle che il Giusti abbia mai scritto. 

Il Giusti qui resta toscano, ma non toscaneggia, né arzigogola in ver- 
nacolo fiorentino; ha cose importanti da dire, gravi e dolorose e le dice 
con schiettezza e serenita singolari. Vi traspaiono le illusioni, le disil- 
lusioni e le sue inevitabili contraddizioni. Siamo nel ’48, l’anno degli 
statuti. Le ripercussioni degli avyvenimenti fiorentini a Pescia e a Lucca 
sono descritte con vera allegria di famiglia, rivelando tutto il candore 
e l’onesta del narratore. “Uno che ormai @ quasi invecchiato in queste 
cose, fa come il cavallo di guerra, che, anche bolso, nitrisce al suono 
della tromba” (lett. 928). “I liberali da un tanto il braccio credano come 
vogliono, ma non credano mai e poi mai che io voglia servire le plebi, 
dopo essere stato ribelle ai tiranni (lett. 933). Si istituisce la Guardia 
civica e i concittadini gli vogliono dare contro ogni suo desiderio le 
spalline di Maggiore. “Io batterd i disordini a tavolino, e se occorre, gli 
batteré anco con la baionetta, ma in fila con gli altri” (ivi). Monta la 
guardia e dopo aver “sentinellato in chiesa, sentinella fuori a un vento 
che pelava ...a fece tutto volentieri (lett. 940).” “Siamo 18 milioni a 
camminare per la stessa via; e tra poco si muovera anche il resto. Po- 
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veri coglioni, poveri baronfottuti, che cazzotti! (lett. 943).” Ed @ am- 
mirevole che si esalti per la causa italiana anche fra i dolori del male 
che lo minacciava e le notizie non tutte buone che gli venivano da Mi- 
lano. “Un gran dolore @ stato per me il sentire che Pippo Manzoni é 
in mano di Radeszky. Pippo Manzoni é il giovinefto del mio Sant’ Ambro- 
gio.” Scrive alla Caselli: “il bollettino della mia salute alla quale di 
grandissimo refrigerio sono i bollettini che vengono dalla Lombardia e dal 
Veneto” (lett. 951). Eletto deputato di Montecarlo e di Borgo a Bug- 
giano “io oltre al Maggiore, debbo fare il Cruscante (era stato nominato 
Accedemico della Crusca) e il Deputato. ... Dio aiuter& il soldato, il 
linguaio e il rappresentante” (lett. 953. “A chi ha dinanzi il proprio 
paese e vorrebbe vederlo felice, @ una grave amarezza considerare che 
conto ne fanno i pazzi ambiziosi, i quali sotto colore di migliorare le 
sorti del popolo, spingono la plebe accecata alla rovina ed al macello” 
(lett. 959). “Non percid vorremo meno bene alla liberta sognata e pre- 
dicata da tanti anni, né questa larva di lei ci disgustera dal suo aspetto 
vero.” (lett. 969). “L’essere presi in tutela o dalla Francia o dall’Inghil- 
terra sarebbe un tornare non solamente pupiili, ma bimbi in fasce; e cid 
dopo aver presunto di farla da piii che uomini.” “Rilegga i primi libri 
di Mosé e ci trovera l’immagine viva e scolpita del nostro popolo guasto 
dal servire, leggero, pettegolo, ombroso, durissimo di bocca, bolso e 
spallato” (lett. 969). 

Dell’insurrezione fiorentina del 12 april 1849, che porto alla fine della 
dittatura del Guerrazzi, parla come di un fatto prodigioso, merito del 
popolo vero, e ne elogia Gino Capponi che salvé la pelle “al tiranno ple- 
beo, oscitante tra l’orgoglio e la paura.” Vedi il gioco della fortuna! 
Nel settembre e nell’ottobre dell’anno passato il Guerrazzi non ebbe 
ribrezzo di far calpestare quest’uomo dabbene, pur di salire in alto, ed 
oggi @ a lui che deve la vita” (lett. 973). Dei fatti di quell’anno cosi 
commenta: “Da un lato si vuole l’ordine senza liberta, dall’altro liberta 
senza ordine: ci vorrebbe una mano potente che tirasse legnate di qua 
e di 14” (lett. 975). Ed ecco una bella tirata piena di arguzia e di sag- 
gezza contro l’instaurazione della Repubblica in Toscana: “Tirati su a 
bocconi di pasta reale come merli, presumemmo di avventarci di primo 
schianto ad un piatto forte, che voleva uno stomaco di travertino, e ci 
avemmo un’indigestione che dieci anni d’acqua del Tettuccio non baste- 
ranno a levarla di corpo” (lett. 976). 

Il nuovo volume si chiude con una lettera a fine di marzo 1850. Il 
31 di quel mese, il giorno di Pasqua, il Giusti cessd di vivere in casa di 
Gino Capponi, appena quarantenne, soffocato da un’emottisi polmonare. 
Da un pezzo conobbe il suo male; eppure mai dimenticé gli amici, I’Italia 
e la liberta, senza lasciarsi prendere la mano dalla malinconia e dal pes- 
simismo. L’ultima lettera finisce con queste parole: “I poveri predicano 
la poverta finattantoché rimangano poveri: una volta arricchiti predicano 
l’usura. Cristo e gli Apostoli predicarono la poverta sul serio; da loro in 
poi nessuno n’ha voluto sapere pili nulla salvo San Francesco e pochi 
altri frati. Ora poi si predica la poverta per arricchire, come certi tali 
che, abbiamo conosciuto, tutti predicavano la guerra per istare a casa. 
Ho letto in questi giorni le Confessioni di Proudhon, che sono una delle 
cose pit amene che si possano immaginare. :.. ” 

Le parole rivelano tutto l’intimo del suo animo in tempi che ai nostri 
si assomigliano, come disse il Pancrazi. 

Quelle lettere furono scritte per non essere pubblicate, come disse al 
Manzoni: “Nessuno di noi scrive le lettere per la stampa” (lett. 782). 
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Vi @ serenita e sincerita, immediatezza e brio in lingua tolta dall’uso 
vivo popolare, the ringiovani ed arricchi in nostro vocabolario e anticipd 
lo stile rappresentativo conversevole della nostra narrativa e bozzet- 
tistiche. L’uomo si rivela tutto nella sua umanita schietta, nel buon senso 
e buon gusto toscano, nella fortezza dell’animo, che non paventd mai la 
morte e che non si copri mai di vilta. Il Giusti non fu un eroe; ma non 
é stato mai né “birro, né spia, né un tartufo, né un donabbondio, né un 
girella, né un gingillino, né un becero come tanti che seppe ritrarre al 
vivo con sicura psicologia, contribuendo non poco, in versi e in prosa 
e con l’esempio a rendere i concittadini migliori di quello che erano e 
ad aver fede in un’Italia libera e democratica.” 
EmILio SANTINI 


Universita di Palermo 


I CLASSICI ITALIANI NELLA STORIA DELLA CRITICA. Opera in due volumi di- 
retta da Walter Binni. Firenze. La Nuova Italia. 1954-56. Pp. xi + 


540, 685. 


I due volumi che formano quest’opera diretta da Walter Binni offrono 
una visione panoramica delle conclusioni della critica sulle maggiori 
figure nella storia della letteratura italiana da Dante a Verga. E un’ 
opera di singolare importanza che riflette l’amore per le lettere e per la 
cuitura che ha caratterizzato l’Italia di ogni tempo. Rispecchia anche 
il fatto che: ogni generazione rifa la valutazione dei vari scrittori alla 
luce delle variazioni del gusto e della cultura che individualizzano le 
varie eta. 

L’opera @ nata dentro l’ambito della nuova critica dovuta specialmente 
ai due grandi maestri che hanno profondamente influenzato il gusto ed 
fl pensiero dei nostri tempi: Francesco De Sanctis ed il suo discepolo 
Benedetto Croce. Giustamente il Binni nella prefazione cita i loro giudizi 
riguardo al senso della storicita che i due pensatori hanno lasciato in 
eredita alla nostra generazione. 

Il presente libro é@ l’esemplificazione del loro concetto di storia let- 
teraria. De Sanctis aveva scritto: “Un lavoro é la elaborazione della ma- 
teria, a pigliarla dal punto fino al quale era stata elaborata prima.” 
Ancora pit chiaramente, ma decisamente riecheggiando il pensiero del 
De Sanctis, Croce insisteva che “ogni nuovo indagatore prende le mosse 
dalla precedente storia dell’indagine che egli conduce, per non rifare il 
gia fatto ed evitare gli errori nei quali altri gid cadde.” Croce sperava in 
opere critiche che offrissero in forma di sintesi i “risultati critici rag- 
giunti nei vari campi” e sui vari autori. 

Questa é stata la meta propostasi dagli specialisti che hanno raccolto 
e valutato i giudizi delle varie epoche della civilta italiana sui maggiori 
serittori: Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, Poliziano, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Ariosto, Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Tasso (Volume primo); Galilei, Ma- 
rino, Metastasio, Goldoni, Parini, Alfieri, Monti, Foscolo, Leopardi, Man- 
zoni, Carducci, Verga, Pascoli e D’Annunzio (Volume secondo). Pur 
tenendo conto della soggettivita di criteri che presiedono ad un’opera di 
questo genere, é difficile spiegarsi perché sia stato omesso uno scrittore 
del valore di Antonio Fogazzaro, la cui figura va sempre pid affermandosi 
nella critica contemporanea. & l’unico appunto che ho da fare a quest’opera 
da ogni altro punto di vista ammirevole ed utilissima. 

De Sanctis e Croce non solo presiedono all’indirizzo critico ed estetico 
qui seguito, ma essi costituiscono in gran parte il punto di partenza del 
pensiero critico analizzato nel lavoro. La critica é stata senza dubbio il 
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principale contributo del secolo XIX. Con una notevole parte concessa 
al Foscolo, De Sanctis e Croce sono i due maestri con i quali si é iniziata 
la critica seria a base psicologica che distingue i lavori del nostro tempo. 


E bene osservare che coloro che hanno presentato i vari giudizi sugli 
scrittori su elencati, pur citando ampliamente dalle fonti, hanno esami- 
nato con raro acume critico e completezza questi giudizi. Non saprei 
immaginare altro metodo pit perfetto e conclusivo in un lavoro del genere. 
Essi hanno abbandonato il vecchio metodo delle lunghe liste in cui spesso 
apparivano i titoli di opere non lette, per presentarci storicamente e 
criticamente il contributo delle varie generazioni dal tempo degli scrit- 
tori fino ai nostri giorni. Tale studio della critica, oltre che ad illumi- 
narci sull’arte dei vari scrittori, ci conduce all’intimo conoscimento del 
carattere predominante nella cultura dei vari secoli, uno dei pregi dei 
due grossi e succosi volumi. I] lettore attento vi trova il profilo generale 
della cultura italiana dall’eta di transizione, rappresentata da Dante, 
all’umanesimo largamente fiorentino del Quattro e Cinquecento; dal vi- 
vaio di nuove idee del Seicento al Romanticismo ed ai ricchi contributi 
dell’eta pit vicina a noi. 

Lo svolgimento della cultura italiana @ stato delineato dai valenti 
studiosi con chiara coscienza che il passato va ricostruito oggettivamente 
alla luce dei documenti del tempo, ma che esso deve essere sentito sog- 
gettivamente dal punto di vista dell’estetica del nostro tempo. Questo 
metodo, che @ servito di direttiva con maggiore o minore chiarezza ai 
compilator1 dell’opera, si presenta come modello di sana critica a chi 
voglia studiare attentamente ed in maniera viva il passato. Nella pre- 
sente opera esso ha prodotto la fusione dei contributi positivi ed indiscu- 
tibili del metodo storico con le nuove posizioni ed i nuovi atteggiamenti 
delle presenti teorie estetiche. Insistiamo sul metodo della ricostruzione 
storica da un punto di vista oggettivo e sulla valutazione estetica da un 
punto di vista soggettivo perché solo cosi @ possibile di far rivivere il 
passato per i lettori di oggi. A modo di illustrazione il Mattalia, nel 
suo bellissimo saggio critico-bibliografico su Dante, parte dalla premessa 
storica che, per gli studiosi tradizionalisti del Quattrocento e del Cinque- 
cento, la pietra del paragone era la riconquista della latinitas. Cosi lo 
svolgimento della letteratura che le singole opere venivano esaminati 
alla luce di questo presupposto critico. EB la sola ragione per la quale 
Dante fu escluso dai precinti della letteratura del Rinascimento. EB evi- 
dente che il Mattalia, anche riconoscendo in tale atteggiamento un fatto 
storico, non lo segue nelle applicazioni che se ne fecero. Invece egli si 
lascia guidare dal nuovo atteggiamento verso la Commedia da parte dei 
critici moderni che, abbandonando la tesi della latinitas quale criterio 
assoluto nella valutazione della poesia e vedendo nel classicismo uno dei 
molti filoni che costituivano lo sfondo culturale del tempo, hanno sen- 
tito tutta la novita e l’intima bellezza del poema dantesco. Oggi si é@ 
concluso che il vero umanista era Dante, il cui Umanesimo non era Ca- 
ratterizzato dall’erudizione, ma era tutto vita e fresca bellezza. Il Mat- 
talia parla della “pregiudiziale umanistica” quale velo alla giusta va- 
lutazione della Commedia. Egli non condivide certamente gli atteggia- 
menti che assunsero gli eruditi teorici del pseudo-Umanesimo nella parte 
non viva del Cinque e Seicento. Questo atteggiamento verso la differen- 
ziazione fra “fatto storico” e “realta estetica” conduce il Mattalia anche 
a dedicare bellissime pagine al pensiero critico italiano dagli albori del 
prote-romanticismo ai giorni nostri. & alla luce di questo nuovo pensiero 
che emerge per il lettore la nuova figurazione della Commedia. 
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L’applicazione di questo metodo ha equalmente condotto Giorgio San- 
tangelo a presentarci un Giovanni Verga differentissimo dal Verga visto 
dai suoi contemporanei. Con sicurezza e penetrazione il Santangelo ha 
ricostruito storicamente l’ambiente degli ultimi anni dell’Ottocento ed 
ha messo in rilievo i contrasti e le differenze di gusto che screziavono 
quella fine di secolo come ogni momento della storia umana. In questo 
modo il lettore vede i vari modi nei quali veniero giudicati i primi ro- 
manzi del Verga e l’ostilita con la quale furono accolti i suoi primi ten- 
tativi di serversi di una tecnica mai esservata nella letteratura narrativa. 
Tutto questo é@ ricostruzione storica a base dell’indifferenza (inclusa 
quella del De Sanctis), dell’incomprensione e dell’ostilita che circonda- 
rono, come quasi sempre, i nuovi tentativi in arte da parte dello scrittore 
siciliano. Ma il giudizio finale sul Verga @ condotto sulle considerazioni 
critiche di scrittori posteriori, a cominciare da quelle di Benedetto Croce 
e giungendo a quelle dei nostri contemporanei. Solo cosi il Santangelo 
pud arrivare alla conclusione che il Verga é “il piii grandioso fenomeno 
letterario del secondo Ottocento.” £ titolo di onore per D. H. Lawrence 
di aver presentito la sua grandezza, di averne tradotto in inglese le sue 
noveile e di averlo presentato al pubblico anglosassone nel suo volume 
pubblicato a New York nel 1925 con il titole di Little Novels of Sicily. 

Seguendo queste direttive la critica di oggi scrive di nuovo la storia 
di ieri e rivede giudizi e conclusioni nei quali non furono estranei motivi 
e fattori che spesso velano il sereno giudizio dei contemporanei dei grandi 
scrittori. E anche in questo modo che appaiono e si evolvono nuovi pro- 
cedimenti nella critica. Tale @, ad esempio, quello dell’analisi del lin- 
guaggio del Verga, analisi non pitti retoricamente esteriore e meccanica, 
ma quale parte essenziale dell’elementarita, in senso vichiano, dell’animo 
del grande scrittore. A sottolineare l’influsso culturale nell’arte @ anche 
vero che, senza la chiarificazione della forma verghiana dovuta a Bene- 
detto Croce, Federico Tozzi e Luigi Russo, sarebbe difficile comprendere 
l’apparizione del nuovo realismo di molti romanzieri contemporanei del 
tipo di Giuseppe Berto e Vasco Pratolini. Questi risalgono al Verga, come 
il Verga risale al Manzoni. 

Altro merito di quest’ opera @ quello di studiare accanto alla critica 
italiana i giudizi critici sui nostri scrittori lasciatici da critici stranieri. 
A modo di esempio, nel discutere il concetto dell’uomo del Guicciardini, 
ricostruito dal De Sanctis prima nel suo famoso saggio del 1869 e poi 
nella sua storia della letteratura italiana, Salvatore Rotta prospetta la 
presentazione del De Sanctis accanto alle conclusioni del Benoit, del 
Quinet, del Thiers, del Geffroy e del Gaspary, per poi analizzare il contri- 
buto della critica del nostro tempo nelle varie letterature europee. 

Il metodo rigorosamente storico (storico nel senso crociano) che i 
critici hanno seguito ci informa anche sul contributo che i! Novecento 
ha dato in Italia ed all’estero alla critica dei vari scrittori ed ai problemi 
culturali che si agitano nello sfondo delle loro opere. In questo, l’opera 
serve di complemento a Cinquant’Anni di vita intellettuale italiana a cura 
di Carlo Antoni e Raffaele Mattioli (1950), opera di divulgazione enciclo- 
pedica che onora il nostro tempo. Abbiamo messo la presente opera in 
relazione a Cinquant’anni perché in realta i due iavori si integrano. 
Cinquant’anni @ opera di capitale importanza nello studio della cultura 
italiana come /] classici italiani lo @ nel campo dell’arte letteraria. 

Cosi nelle conclusioni critiche che nel campo bibliografico, l’opera 
costituisce un contributo pregevolissimo. I giudizi dei maggiori critici 
a noi vicinissimi, Luigi Russo, Francesco Flora, Attilio Momigliano, Na- 
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talino Sapegno, Mario Apollonio, Mario Fubini, per citarne solo alcuni, ci 
mostrano quanto si sia raffinato e reso penetrante il senso critico in 
Italia ed all’estero dai giorni del Foscolo o, se si vuole, dal giorno nel 
quale il Vico annunziéd alla vecchia Europa l’autonomia dell’immagina- 
zione nel campo della poesia. 

EB naturale che in un libro di questo genere il lettore trovi qua e 1a 
giudizi ai quali egli non possa sottoscrivere. Non sarebbe naturale il 
non trovarne, e cito solo quello troppo eulogistico sul Metastasio. Tali 
giudizi sono un invito e rileggere le opere dell’autore in questione alla 
luce delle nuove posizioni prese dalla critica contemporanea ed a scrivere 
un garbato articolo sulle ragioni del dissenso. 

Ci siamo indugiati a lungo su questi due grossi ed importanti volumi 
nella speranza che gli italianisti americani vogliano studiarli a fondo 
con quella serieta dovuta ad opere importanti e nuove. 

DoMENICO VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 


GIOVANNI Paprni: Concerto Fantastico, Firenze, Vallecchi, 1954. 604 pp. 


L’editore Vallecchi ha inteso presentare in questo volume della colle- 
zione Arcilibro uno degli aspetti meno conosciuti di Papini, cioé quello 
di Papini narratore. Da oltre mezzo secolo a questa parte, nelle pause 
intercorse tra un’opera di poesia o di pensiero, l’autore @ venuto com- 
ponendo dei lavori brevi d’una estrema varieta e d’un tono prevalente- 
mente filosofico-morale con una forte accentuazione fantastica. Si tratta, 
come egli stesso avverte, di favole filosofiche, allegorie morali, embrioni 
di poemi in prosa, capricci umoristici o metafisici, ritratti satirici, mo- 
ralita con immaginzrio contorno e paradossale cornice, ricordi personali 
e infine anche racconti veri e propri o addirittura novelle, ora quasi 
fantastiche, ora quasi realistiche. Tutti questi scritti, anche se alcuni 
di essi, a rigore, non rientrerebbero nella cosiddetta narrativa, sono stati 
ora raccolti in Concerto Fantastico, e costituiscono una specie di confes- 
sione indiretta dei sentimenti, dei pensieri, degli umori dell’autore nei 
vari periodi della vita. “Nella prima gioventi,” egli dice, “mi piaceva 
di manifestare certi miei pensamenti strani e certi singolari stati d’animo 
per mezzo di leggende moderne popolate di fantasmi parlanti. Nell’eta 
matura, invece, prevalgono i ritratti e le memorie, benché |’elemento 
favoloso, dovuto a una fantasia sempre in moto, abbia continuato a ispi- 
rare molte mie descrizioni e narrazioni” (p. 5). 

Chi conosce soltanto il Papini del Crepuscolo dei Filosofi, di Un uomo 
Jinito, dei Ventiquattro cervelli, delle Stroncature, il Papini che ragiona 
acutamente, che polemizza con quella vivacité e quel calore emotivo che 
gli sono propri, si accorge, in questo libro, che esiste un altro Papini non 
meno singolare, un Papini dal cervello popolato di vivide immagini e di 
innumerevoli fantasmi. Concerto Fantastico abbraccia un cinquantennio 
di lavoro letterario spicciolo: la composizione dei primi scritti raccolti 
in esso risale al 1903, quella degli ultimi al 1954. Il volume contiene la 
ristampa integrale di tutta quella parte della vasta e complessa opera 
di Papini che pudé dirsi narrativa, e cioé: Jl tragico quotidiano (1906), 
Il pilota cieco (1907), Parole e sangue (1912), Buffonate (1914), Figure 
umane (1940), Le pazzie del poeta (1950); vi sono infine aggiunti parec- 
chi frammenti inediti de La sesta parte del mondo, opera che Il’autore 
aveva in mente di comporre per descrivere le citta pili strane e i costumi 
pit eccentrici d’un continente sconosciuto agli uomini, I] tutto costi- 
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tuisce un totale di centodieci “racconti, capricci, divertimenti, ritratti,” 
scritti in una prosa cristallina e che offrono una lettura interessantissima, 
varia, piacevole, istruttiva, che fornisce tra l’altro molti elementi signi- 
ficativi a chi volesse meglio conoscere quel “complicato e mutevole essere 
conosciuto col nome di Giovanni Papini.” Gli appassionati papiniani tro- 
veranno percid, in questo “arcilibro,” opere singolari da lungo tempo non 
pii stampate e dove s’é forse pitt fortemente impressa la personalita 
deli’autore. Tra i primi scritti ve ne sono due consacrati al Diavolo: 
“Il Demonio mi disse” e “Il Demonio tentato,” la cui composizione risale 
al 1905. Papini dipinge qui il Maligno in forme umane, come un savio 
antico piuftosto indulgente, annoiato perdé del mondo e della facile preda 
che esso offre e anelante di ritornare in cielo. Vi & qui gid adombrata 
l’idea del possibile ritorno di Satana in cielo che l’autore ha sviluppato 
poi nel suo ben noto libro. JI Diavolo (1953). Dopo lo scalpore suscitato 
negli ambienti cattolici dalla pubblicazione de II Diavolo, ci stupisce come 
mai l’autore si sia deciso a includere in Concerto Fantastico questi due 
curiosi colloqui col Demonio, scritti con lo spirito del miscredente e che 
ormai, per Papini campione del Cattolicesimo, sarebbe stato meglio che 
rimanessero per sempre nel dimenticatoio. Tra i brani pid recenti del 
volume ve ne sono alcuni assai significativi, come: “L’ultima lezione,” 
“Il profeta in bigio,” “Il primo rapporto dei Marziani,” in cui il giudizio 
dell’autore si porta decisamente sui nostri tempi. 

Una delle cose pitt sorprendenti che si notano alla lettura di questo 
libro @ che Papini, malgrado gli anni e le infermita fisiche (@ completa- 
mente cieco, sordo e paralizzato dal mento in git), conserva ancora in- 
tatto il suo potere intellettuale. I suoi scritti del 1954 presentano quel 
vigore giovanile, quella chiarezza e robustezza di pensiero, quella viva- 
cita e varieta d’immagini e di toni degli anni del suo pieno fulgore intel- 


letuale. Completamente prostrato nel fisico, ridotto ormai al solo centro 
pensante (soltanto il cervello gli funziona ancora), Papini continua a 
lavorare, come gli ultimi brani lo dimostrano, con una alacrita e con una 
forza morale che hanno del miracoloso. . . 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse, N. Y.) GIOVANNI GULLACE 


EpoArpo GENNARINI: Aspetti Della Societa Letteraria Settecentesca. Casa 

Editrice Dr. Silvio Viti, 1955. Pp. 78. 

This slender volume, containing an abundance of material much more 
than its size would indicate, is veritably packed with information about 
Eighteenth century figures, their polemics and the reactions aroused by 
them. In reality, it is a short outline of a much larger work which is 
almost complete, “intesa a prospettare con rigore storico gli aspetti es- 
senziali dei rapporti fra i letterati italiani fino alle soglie dell’eta con- 
temporanea (Avvertenza).” 

Professor Gennarini’s first chapter, Chiaroscuri dell’intelligenza cri- 
tica settecentesca (pp. 9-29), deals principally with four figures: Baretti, 
Bettinelli, Gasparo Gozzi, and Cesarotti and the controversies centering 
around them. The second chapter, Accademici, giornalisti e venditori di 
fumo (pp. 37-51), treats of the Academy of the Granelleschi and the 
Caffé and the rcasons for their distintegration: the beginnings and the 
development of journalism in Italy; how a vacancy was filled at the Uni- 
versity of Padua; and finally the innumerable collections of poems pub- 
lished during the Eighteenth century. In the last chapter, Giambattista 
Vico fra i dotti del suo tempo (pp. 53-74), Professor Gennarini discusses 
the fortunes of La Scienza Nuova. In addition, he suggests at least two 
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subjects for further research: an anthology of the poetry of Gian Carlo 
Passeroni (p. 48), which, he says, would lead to a better understanding 
of his century and, a study of the prefaces of Goldoni’s plays in close 
relationship with his autobiography and with the society of that 
time (p. 75). 

In the first chapter (pp. 9-17), Professor Gennarini shows how Baretti, 
who knew how to make use of “il proprio ingegno e il proprio equilibrio; 
almeno in teoria (p. 13),” lacked a scientific critical sense. The author 
observes that a man, who defines Beccaria’s work as a “cosaccia scritta 
molto bastardamente (p. 12),” who compares Carlo Gozzi to Shakespeare, 
who dismisses Goldoni, who condemns Metastasio, and who does not even 
mention Vico or his work a single time, was, to express it delicately, 
“tutt’altro che un giudice lungimirante (p. 12).” Like Natali,’ Gennarini 
characterizes the Baretti-Buonafede controversy as the most famous and 
scandalous attack of one author against another and as a degrading 
episode for both, neither showed the least regard for courtesy or good 
taste and certainly any critical judgment. Natali, who noted that this 
was, nevertheless, far from being the most important controversy, had 
written:* “Sarebbe utile e curioso un libro su le polemiche del Settecento; 
si vedrebbe che, se non hanno la violenza, né la vivacita, di quelle del 
Quattro e del Cinquecento, non ne hanno neppure, tranne pochi casi, la 
futilita. Beghe di poco conto alcune; le pill, controversie elevate.” Pro- 
fessor Gennarini has partially taken up this challenge. 


Gennarini is justified in finding a certain merit in a poem sent in a 
letter by Baretti to Francesco Albergati, November 27, 1765.° He shows 
that there is a substantial portion in which Baretti seems to rise above 
the level of the offensive and personal to that of true critic and speaks 
words not uttered by anyone else up to this time (pp. 13-14). Then he 
says: “A noi, sembra, francamente che nel Settecento nessuno abbia sa- 
puto scrivere una pagina pitt onesta e da tutti accettabile sulla funzione 
dela critica. Quella finale esortazione all’obbiettivita, alla giustizia, al- 
l’assoluta mancanza di interessi, risentimenti e passioni a tutto vantaggio 
della serenita del giudizio, non era stata ancora pronunziata da alcuno 
(p. 17).” 

From this last statement, the reader is led to believe that the author 
speaks only of Italian literature. But it is interesting to recall that some 
of the critical remarks of Doctor Samue] Johnson are expressed in the 
same detached and dispassionate manner. A similarity of views has al- 
ready been noted between Baretti and Johnson, especially after the period 
of time Baretti spent in England, where be was favoured with the friend- 
ship of the great English lexicographer and critic. One critic goes so far 
as to say that:‘* “The total impression to be gained (from a study of both 
their works) is that Baretti drew extensively on Johnson’s ideas, using 
them without much personal elaboration.” She proves this in chapter 
six of her book dealing with parallel passages in Johnson and Baretti-‘ 
In addition, we find other curious analogies, not touched upon in her 
book which deserve mention. 

In the poem justifiably quoted extensively by Gennarini, Baretti makes 
clear that criticism must seek the truth: “ogni qualunque cosa la dica 
tale e quale.” ‘The critic should always be guided by principles ef justice: 
“la sola giustizia vuol essere lo scopo/ al quale tutti debbono scoccarsi 
quegli strali/ guerniti dalla critica di ferro aguzzo e d’ali;/ né 
bisogna che l’occhio mai effuscato venga/ dall’ira, né che invidia la mano 
ti sostenga;/ né bisogna che l’odio burbero, audace e fiero/ assesti il 
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nobil arco nel pugno dell’arciero/. Criticism has been given to us by 
Minerva: “La critica é wna cosa data a noi da Minerva/ perché ci faccia 
lume, di regola ci serva/ nel nostro errar per l’ampie, profonde e buie 
parti/ delle astruse scienze, delle difficil arti;/. Johnson’s ideas of the 
role of the critic are close to those expressed here. 

In An allegory on wit and learning, Johnson writes:* “Wit, as taken 
into the protection of... Venus. Learning still continued the favourite 
of Minerva. ... Wit, cohabitating with malice, had a son named Satyr, 
who followed him, carrying a quiver filled with poisoned arrows, which, 
where they once drew blood, could by no skill ever be extracted. These 
arrows he frequently shot at Learning, when she was most earnestly or 
usefully employed, engaged in abstruse inquiries, or giving instructions, 
to her followers. Minerva therefore deputed Criticism to her aid, who 
generally broke the point of Satyr’s arrows, turned them aside, or re- 
torted them on himself. Incidentally, Baretti, referring to Buonafede’s 
portrait, says it is only lacking horns to be a satyr: “Perché sia d’un 
satiro non mancan che le corna.” In that same poem, Baretti charges 
that Buonafede’s style is distinguishable for its aschio, fiele and bile. 
Perhaps Baretti was thinking here of Satyr’s poisoned arrows. 

The aim of criticism is justice. Criticism, aided by Minerva, goddess 
ot wisdom, should be unaffected by anger, envy, or hatred, in Baretti’s 
opinion, an idea which is in accord with the convictions of Johnson. Criti- 
cism requires labour and must be inspired by truth, as Baretti says at 
the beginning of his passage on criticism: “Chi vuole criticare .. . il 
faccia con vigore, vi metta ben le braccia/ e le spalle e le schiene, senza 
paura e senza/ mostrare ai goffi autori soverchia riverenza;/ ogni qual- 
unque cosa la dica tale e quale; /. 

In this connection, Johnson writes: “Criticism ... was the eldest 
daughter of Labour and of Truth . . . committed to the care of Justice, 
and brought up by her in the palace of Wisdom... . In her left hand, 
she bore an unextinguishable torch, manufactured by Labour, and lighted 
by Truth, of which it was the particular quality immediately to shew 
everything in its true form, however, it might be disguised to common 
eyes ... it darted through the labyrinths of sophistry, and shewed at 
onre all the absurdities to which they served for refuge; it pierced through 
the robes which rhetoric often sold to falsehood, and detected the dispro- 
portion of parts which artificial veils had been contrived to cover.” 

In another place, Johnson writes with his usual solemn dignity;* “the 
duty of criticism is neither io depreciate, nor dignify by partial repre- 
sentations, but to hold out the light of reason, whatever it may discover: 
and to promulgate the determinations of truth, whatever she may dictate.” 
And again later:* “Arbitrary decision and general exclamation I have 
carefully avoided, by asserting nothing without a reason, and establish- 
ing all my principles of judgment on unalterable and evident truth.” 

Without criticism, Baretti holds, we would be plunged into ignorance: 
“senz’ essa, miseri noi!. il mondo/ tombolerebbe presto dell’ignoranza 
al fondo;/ presto senz’essa i nostri pretoccoli ed abati/ per teologi tutti 
sarebbon riputati;/ and men like Chiari would soon be esteemed above 
Ariosto and Tasso. Without criticism, there would be complete chaos and 
anarchy in the field of letters. For Johnson:” “Criticism reduces those 
regions of literature under the dominion of science, which have hitherto 
known only the anarchy of ignorance, tiie caprices of fancy, and the 
tyranny of prescription.” 

In his seventh Discorso of the eight directed against Buonafede, Ba- 
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retti charges him with being a pedant for quoting a long list of author- 
ities at the slightest pretext:" “Ti citano un diluvio di nomi d’autori 
d’ogni generazione, a proposito d’ogni cianciafruscola; e guai chi s’ar- 
rischiasse a ridere di questa loro sciocca ed inopportuna ostentazione di 
sapere, .. . ché la pedanteria @ appunto definita una ostentazione di 
sapere sciocca ed inopportuna!” Perhaps Baretti here was recalling John- 
son’s own definition of the same kind: “Pedantry is the unseasonable 
ostentation of learning.” 

It is only fair to note, however, that there is an essential difference 
between Johnson and Baretti regarding the role of criticism. For Ba- 
retti it is a “cosa somma e magna/ che in tutto l’universo non ha la sua 
compagna,/ while for Johnson:™ “criticism ... in my opinion, is only 
to be ranked among the subordinate and instrumental arts.” 

Exact parallels between the two authors cannot always be found, as 
has been seen above, but that does not necessarily prove that Baretti in 
his poem was not conscious of Johnson’s salutary words on criticism. 
As was adequately expressed by Devalle:™ “Non sara riuscito difficile 
l’accorgersi, dai confronti, che non si tratta di traduzione vera e propria 
di alcuni passi di Johnson, ma della loro ripetizione, abbastanza esatta 
nella sostanza, ma soltanto ,prossimativa nella forma.” 

Professor Gennarini has indeed given Baretti’s poem the consideration 
it deserves. He has taken great care to show no partiality for either 
Baretti or Buonafede, pointing out their virtues and their defects. In 
spite of Baretti’s virulent attack and of his temperament, “insofferente 
e atrabiliare (p. 9).” Gennarini has seen his positive qualities. And in 


spite of the charges made by Baretti against his opponent, the author 
has shown that Buonafede was not as shortsighted as his adversary, for 
he was an early admirer of Vico who foresaw his greatness while Baretti 
never mentions him (p. 13). This dispassionate and objective attitude is 
noticeable throughout the book. 


Jutrus MoLrnaro 
University of Toronto 


1 Giulio Natali, Il Settecento, ed. Vallardi, Milano, 1929. Vol. 11, p. 1149. 

2 Ibid. * Giuseppe Baretti, Epistolario, ed. Luigi Piccioni, Vol. 1, 
Laterza, Bari. 1936, pp. 272-278. 

*C.J.M. Lubbers-Van Der Brugge, Johnson and Baretti. Some Aspects 
of Eighteenth Century Literary Life in England and Italy. J. B. Wolter, 
Groningen, Djakarta, 1951, p. 128. 

5 Ibid., pp. 94-115. *The Works of Samuel Johnson, ed. Arthur 
Murphy, London, 1820, Vol. IV., pp. 147-8. 

"Ibid., p. 16-17. *Wks., Vol. V., p. 143. *Wks., Vol. VI., p. 396. 

” Wks., Vol. V., pp. 129-30. 

“ Baretti, La Frusta Letteraria, ed. Luigi Piccioni, Vol. 11, Laterza, 
Bari, 1932, p. 379. 

2 Wks., Vol. VI., p. 195. * Thid., p. 396. 

* Albertina Devalle, La Critica Letteraria nel '700: Giuseppe Baretti: 
Suoi Rapporti con Voltaire, Johnson e Parini, Hoepli, Milano, 1932, pp. 96-7. 


JosePH G. Fucii1a: Saggistica letteraria italiana, Bibliografia per sog- 
getti, 1938-52. Firenze, Sansoni Antiquariato, 1956, pp. 286 (“Contri- 
buti alla Biblioteca Bibliografica Italica diretta da Marino Parenti,” 
12). Pp. 281. 

Questo volume del Fucilla é una necessaria integrazione dei Dizionari 
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bibliografici pii noti (Prezzolini, Turri e Renda, ecc.), perché si basa 
su di uno spoglio accuratissimo di tutti i libri di miscellanea letteraria 
edit? in Italia dal 1938, come @ detto nel titolc, al 1952, a tutto vantaggio 
degli studiosi e degli eruditi. L’autore vi ha seguito il metodo gia da lui 
adottato nel suo Universal Author Repertoire of Italian Essay Literature: 
ha cioé premesso un elenco alfabetico con numerazione progressiva di 
tutti i volumi di saggistica letteraria consultati; e nel repertorio bibliogra- 
fico che subito segue ha raggruppato per argomenti (Dante, Shakespeare, 
ecc., fino ai pit piccoli letterati anche viventi) in vari saggi contenuti 
nei suddetti volumi. Ed @ certo comodo, anche se in qualche caso com- 
movente, veder qui ricordati tutti coloro che negli ultimi anni hanno 
scritto su Goethe o su Beethoven, su Dostoevskij o su Melville, seppel- 
lendo talvolta i loro studi in volumi dal titolo generico o approssimativo 
(si pensi ai ricchi e vari Elzeviri del Momigliano, 0 a Spagna e An- 
Tispagna del Giusso, o ai due tomi di Scritti di Renato Serra apparsi 
proprio nel 1938 a cura di G. De Robertis e di A. Grilli). 

Ma se l’opera del Fucilla concede cosi il giusto risalto ai saggisti ed 
elzeviristi di ogni calibro, segnalandone gli studi che dalle pagine effi- 
mere del quotidiano o della rivista abbiano trovato posto in volume, essa 
offre anche, al lettore un po’ curioso, un’immagine abbastanza esatta dei 
piccoli interessi critici che hanno sottolineato i vari momenti della vita 
letteraria italiana dall’immediato dopoguerra ad oggi. Qui non sappiamo 
dire quanto abbiano influito sulla serieta del lavoro critico nostrano gli 
anni gravidi di rivolgimenti che vanno press’a poco dalla guerra civile 
spagnola al conflitto coreano; né il volume potrebbe darcene una piena 
visione. Ma @ un fatto inevitabile che nel mondo delle lettere, come in 
quello della critica, certi idoli siano caduti o vadano franando, vecchie 
consorterie e circoli di cultura si siano dissolti o vadano dissolvendosi, 
nuovi motivi si delineino, alcuni temi abbiano mutato perfino di deno- 
minazione, e il giudizio storico e critico si vada sceglierdo nuovi angoli 
di visuale. E’ da notare percié che anche quello che a prima vista sembra 
poco consolante dalla bibliografia del Fucilla, cioé il perdurare nelle 
nostre lettere di argomenti d’obbligo, pervicaci amori dei critici italiani 
(D’Annunzio, con 130 voci, primeggia su Dante, Manzoni, Carducci, e 
Leopardi; Bontempelli ha pit studiosi di Boccaccio, e Moretti, con le sue 
17 voci, ha assai pit cultori di Euripide o di Tommaso Moro), pudé essere 
in certi casi non interpretato come pigrizia, o familiarita con facili temi, 
ma anche come un bisogno di revisione di vecchi schemi critici. Comun- 
que il lettore scaltrito sa bene che un saggio, poniamo, di un Bruno Nardi 
su Cavalcanti ha un peso infinitamente superiore di quello di tanti arti- 
coli danteschi scritti da molta brava gente. E il Fucilla, che queste cose 
le conosce, una sua scelta, sia pure benevola, l’ha fatta, come ha avver- 
tito nella prefazione. 

Qualcosa bisogna dire anche dello stile tipografico, da vero “anti- 
quariato,” con cui la Casa Sansoni presenta il volume. La sua eleganza, 
resa con fregi e caratteri umbertini, vuole forse malinconicamente sot- 
tolineare la rara precisione, d’altri tempi, con cui l’autore lo ha com- 


pilato. 
GruLio VALLESE 


Universita di Napoli 
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SAMPLING OF ENROLLMENT IN ITALIAN: FALL 1956 


This Fall, like the Falls of the past few years, continues the trend to- 
wards a slow but gradual increase in enrollment in Italian in our schools, 
despite the fact that slight decreases have been registered in some quar- 
ters. The University of California at Berkeley and Los Angeles is by far 
the brightest spot in the picture. The sample checking which the editor 
has made shows the following results: Boston College, 50; Boston Univ., 
240; Brooklyn College, 318; Univ. of California at Berkeley, 1104; Univ. 
of California at Les Angeles, 535; City College of New York, 231; Colum- 
bia Univ., 378; Harvard Univ., 109; Iona College (New Rochelle, N. Y.), 
74; John Carroll Univ., 159; Le Moyne College (Syracuse), 60; Univ. of 
Michigan, 115; Michigan State Univ., 39; Univ. of Minnesota, 48; New 
York Univ., 195; Northwestern Univ., 46; Ohio State Univ., 124; Pennsyl- 
vania State Univ., 37; Univ. of Pennsylvania, 69; Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
108; Rutgers Univ., 151; Smith College, 90; Stanford Univ., 49; Univ. of 
Syracuse, 82; Univ. of Toronto, 332; Wayne Univ., 99; Wellesley College, 
65; Univ. of Wisconsin, 130; Yale Univ., 118. The report by Dr. Huebener, 
Dir. of For. Lang. in New York, indicates a total of 11,975, or 94 fewer 
students than last year. 


TEACHING POSITIONS AVAILABLE IN ITALIAN 

The Dept. of Italian at the Univ. of California at Berkeley, enjoying 
an enrollment of over 1,100 students is in need of teaching assistants. It 
will consider only young graduate students with high scholastic records 
and a good command of the Italian language. They must also be willing 
and capable of continuing their graduate work for higher degrees in the 
field of Romance Lang. and Lit. For details write to Prof. M. De Filippis, 
4226 Dwinelle Hall, Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

The Univ. of California at Los Angeles will be in need of a new In- 
structor in Italian next Fall. Persons who have recently obtained their 
Ph.D.’s are preferred. Communicate with Prof. Carlo L. Golino, chrm. 

Due to the retirement of the professor of Italian at Newcomb College, 
Tulane Univ., there will be an attractive opening there next year. Rank 
and salary will depend upon the qualifications of the candidates. Apply to 
Prof. William S. Woods, Head. Romance Lang. Dept., Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, La. 


A DISTINGUISHED HONOR TO A CHARTER MEMBER 


Few persons have ever worked more industriously and more unself- 
ishly for the promotion of Modern Languages in the U. S. than Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle of the George Washington Univ., one of our most 
esteemed charter members. After having been Corresponding member 
(1919-46), and Member (1947—) of the Hispanic Society of America, he 
has this year been elected as its Honorary President, a post held previ- 
ously by only two others—Don Juan Riafio y Gayangos, former ambassa- 
dor to Washington and John Bassett Moore, noted authority in Interna- 
tional Law. Our most hearty congratulations to our beloved colleague and 
fellow-member. 

THE WRITINGS OF GIULIO NATALI 

In honor of Prof. Natali’s sixty-odd years of literary activity the Co- 
mitato Universitario of the Magistero of Catania has, last year, had the 
excellent idea of bringing out his bibliography in printed form with a 
preface by Michele La Rosa (Bibliografia degli Scritti di Giulio Natali, 
C.U.M.C., Catania, 1955). Starting to write when he was barely 15, he has 
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continued this pursuit brilliantly and uninterruptedly up to the present 
time. The 100-page biblio. (including over 50 books) shows the vast range 
of his interests, which embrace art, philosophy, history, politics, pedagogy, 
as well as literary criticism. In this last field he has furnished illumin- 
ating comments upon dozens and dozens of Italian authors from Dante 
to D’Annunzio. The volume is a beautiful tribute to a great scholar. In- 
cidentally, on June 17, Prof. Natali was further honored by the President 
of the Italian Republic by the conferment of the Medaglia d’oro dei Bene- 
meriti della Scuola, della Cultura e dell’Arte, on which occasion he read 
his Testamento Letterario. 


HOMAGE TO PROF. SANTINI 

The Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia of the Univ. of Palermo has honored 
Prof. Emilio Santini with a vol. of Studi Letterari, (Palermo, Manfredi, 
1956), on the occasion of the 30th year of his University teaching. It con- 
tains 30 essays by colleagues in Italy, Great Britain and the U. S. cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects from the classical Latin period to our times. 
Dante is represented by eight studies by such notable scholars as Malagoli, 
Caramella, Maggini, Pagliaro, S. Santangelo, Casella, Grabher and Flora. 


LIONELLO FIUMI: ORATOR 

Lionello Fiumi is not only a writer of prominence, he is also one of 
the outstanding orators of this century and as such he has been in great 
demand as a speaker not only in cities and towns throughout the length 
and breadth of the Italian peninsula but also in foreign lands—France, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Holland. Some idea of the fine impression that 
he has made everywhere can be gained from hundreds of press comments 
brought together in a 51-page brochure with which his friends have re- 
cently presented him under the title: Giudizi della Stampa su Conferenze, 
Dizioni, Discorsi di Lionello Fiumi. 


LATEST BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF ALDO VALLONE 

A noteworthy service to all students of Italian literature is being 
rendered by Prof. Vallone with his periodical bibliographical supplements 
to the century vols. published by F. Vallardi. His latest have to do with 
“Gli Studi sulla Letteratura del Quattrocento dal 1932 al 1956, (it goes 
with Rossi’s Il Quattrocento) and Gli Studi sulla Letteratura dell’Otto- 
cento dal 1938 and 1956, going with the sixth edition of Mazzoni’s Otto- 
cento. Previously he has put out supplements to Zingarelli’s La Vita e 
Tempi e le Opere di Dante (1921-48), Bertoni’s Il Ducento (1940-50), and 
Belloni’s Il Seicento (1929-54). 


ITALIAN TELECOURSE AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Prof. Luigi Borelli and his wife, Mary, have successfully inaugurated 
at Columbus, O., a 26-week televised course entitled Italian Summer, the 
purpose of which is to teach Italian conversation. The fifteen minutes 
devoted to it are divided into three segments, the first consisting of read- 
ing and translation, the second of a presentation of and comment on 
illustrations from Italian reviews mounted on cardboard, and the third 
of a guest student who answers a number of simple questions in Italian 
and talks on some phase of everyday life. It is the first language course 
offered on television in the Ohio area. 

MLA CONVENTION: MADISON, 1957 


In view of the fact that next year the MLA Convention will be held 
in Madison in Sept., those persons desiring to submit papers for groups 
Italian I and II should do so no later than March 1, 1957. The chairman 
of group I is Robert J. Clements and the chairman of group II is Anthony 
J. De Vito. 
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Short Stories 


for Intermediate Classes 


SWANSON 
Modern Italian One-Act Plays 


Three one-act plays by three of the best known dramatists 
of the modern Italian theatre. Easily accessible to ama- 
teur performance by classes, and fully equipped with vo- 
cabulary and grammar notes. Contains: Verga’s Cavalleria 
rusticana; Giacosa’s Diritti del? anima; Brecco’s Don Pietro 


Caruso. 


BERGIN 
Modern Italian Short Stories 


One story each from the following nine authors who have 
made original contributions to Italian letters: G. Lipparini; 
C. Alvaro; N. Moscardelli; G. Papini; A. Frateili; M. Bon- 
tempelli; M. Puccini; G. A. Borgese; and F. Tombari. 
There are brief notes and introductions, and full vocabu- 
lary. Also comprehension questions, idiom driil, and trans- 
lation exercises. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J., Chicago 16,San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1. Home Office: Boston 16 
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century 
France 
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This book is about ideas—ideas of freedom—their expression, 
their development, their shattering impact upon a society tyran- 
nized by the state and dominated by a royal dictator—the faseinat- 
ing story of 18th-century France. The author writes of these ideas 
and the men who fathered them and created an invigorating climate 
of democratic opinion and a body of profound, brilliantly expressed 
thought that still stands as a guide to freecom. 


The men include: Pierre Bayle, who hid his explosive thought in 
a cloak of scholarly trappings; Fénelon, the kindly, self-effacing 
cleric whe challenged his monareh ; Fontenelle, the prober of human 
motives and the popularizer of science; Montesquieu, the philoso- 
pher of democratic government whose writings form the very 
foundation of our own constitution; Voltaire, the caustic, clear- 
thinking philosopher whose work stirred hostility to the conven- 
tional in many fields; Rousseau, thé exponent of popular sover- 
eignty and romanticism : Diderot, the disseminator, who collected 
and spread, thrcugh his Encyclopedia, the potent new ideas; and 
Beaumarchais, whose play The Marriage of Figaro was described 
as the ‘‘ Revolution already in action.’’ 


In THE AGE OF IDEAS we see these vivid personalities as 
their contemporaries did. We learn of their backgrounds, of the 
forces that influenced them, and of their ideas and how they re- 
flected and influenced the age. 


A work of enlightened scholarship—easy in style, factually ac- 
curate, and fascinating to read. educational edition $4.50 
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